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IN REMOVING to our new quarters, at 440 South Dearborn Street, we find that we 
have on our bookshelves a few copies of some rather recent titles that are very slightly 
soiled; also some other titles not so recent, with which we happen to be somewhat over- 
stocked. At this time, therefore, we are making a reduced price on a hundred or more 
titles. These prices will obtain only so long as these few copies are on hand. Do not 
send cash with these removal sale orders, as some of the books included may have been 
disposed of at the time your order is received. Order by postcard if you wish. Titles 
not shipped, you may take for granted, are exhausted. 


Specials 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
By Henprik Van Loon 
Even if one does not agree with some of the presuppositions 
of this author, it must be conceded that he has helped to make 
the Bible a living message to many persons to whom it has been 
in the past a closed book. Regular price, $5.00; special, $3.50. 


“OUR BIBLE” 
By Hersert L. Wittetr 
There has never been produced a more satisfying work on the 
Bible, from the point of view of its origin, making and inter- 
pretation than this greatest book of Dr. Willett. The few 
copies still on hand, slightly damaged, will be disposed of at 
go cents, the original price being $1.50. 


TENDER PILGRIMS 
By Epcar DeWirr Jones 
The “Tender Pilgrims” are the little children. There has 
never been published a more beautiful book for giving at Easter 
time than this charming little volume written in Dr. Jones’ 
graceful style. Original price, 85 cents; special, 40 cents. 


THE MEANING OF BAPTISM 
By Cartes CLayton Morrison 

Says the Christian Advocate: “This is probably the most 
important book in English on the place of baptism in Christianity 
since Mozley published his ‘Baptismal Regeneration’ in 1856.” 
“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of work,” says the 
Congregationalist. “At the root of the argument of this book 
is a sound desire for Christian unity,” says the Continent. 
The regular price of the book is $1.35, but a few copies, slightly 
soiled, will be sold at 90 cents. 


LOVE OFF TO THE WAR 
By Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


Attractively printed, and bound in red and gold. Contains 
more than a hundred poems of religion, nature, etc. A fitting 
Easter gift. Regularly sells at $1.25; sale price, 70 cents. 


PROGRESS 
By H. L. Wittetr ano Oruers 


Fifteen or more essays on themes implied in modern pro- 
gressivism. Original price, $1.50; special, 60 cents. 
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Important Announcement! 


We pay postage on book orders 
Beginning NOW! 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS has already won wide appreciation for its book 
service. (1) It has long been conceded that The Christian Century Press holds first place in 
its choice and recommendation of the really important books in various fields, especially in the 
field of religion. (2) The fact that we have in stock the books we recommend makes it prac- 
ticable for our customers to secure in one shipment, and at once, all books included in orders. 
This means a saving of time and patience and money. (3) Furthermore, our granting of 
60 or 90 days time to pay for books has made our service still more attractive. And now, begin- 
ning on the date of this issue, we take another step forward: We will pay postage on all orders 
received from April 3 on. We believe, with the addition of this further convenience, that our 
customers will realize more than ever that we consider our book-selling not simply a business, 


but, first of all, a SERVICE. 


We Recommend for April: 


WHAT IS MODERNISM? 
By Leighton Parks 


Just from the press—and the book for the times. The 
Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, who became 
famous by voicing his opinions concerning the issues confront- 
ing the Church, has here given forth a book characterized 


existing institution but finds solace in communion between 
the individual soul and God; democracy as the type that 
believes that one communes with God best when he joins 
his fellows in the common quest for truth, goodness and 
beauty, realizing that God may have some new word to speak 
to him through the different word that he is speaking to his 
neighbor. ($2.00) 








————__. 


by clearness of insight and fairness of spirit. It is filled with 
light for these times. Chapters on: 1. Modernism—Origin 
of the Name and Its Spirit. 2. The Supernatural and Mirac- 
ulous. 3. The Two Supreme Miracles. 4. Intellectual Integ- 
rity. 5. The Purpose of the Modernist. There is also given 
an invaluable bibliography. We confidently expect this to 
be the “best seller’”’ among religious books for the year 
1924. ($1.00) 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By Dean W. R. Inge 


“Seems to be hammered out of pure gold, made of the 
very stuff of real religion. * * * Appeals to direct spiritual 
experience. * * * No one will value the church’s sacra- 
ments and devotional services less for reading this book, and 
many who now attach the most importance to these things 
will benefit most from really digesting this lovely little 
volume.’’-—The Manchester Guardian. ($1.00) 


IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND THE 
RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
By William Adams Brown 


Dr. Brown calls this book, “A Study in Social Psychol- 
ogy.”" He shows that there are three possible attitudes 
which one may take to existing social conditions: accept 
them as they are; protest against them as corrupt; or, believe 
that society is in the process of remaking in which each may 
have a part. These contrasts are the basis of a new classifica- 
tion of religious types which he designates as imperialism, 
individualism and democracy. He describes imperialism as 
that type which believes that one serves God best when one 
submits to the control of some existing institution; individ- 
ualism as that which despairs of satisfaction through any 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. Jacks 


Containing, in addition to the pungent essay under the 
above title, sixteen other essays on such themes as: On 
Trusting Great Men, The Power of the People, Institutional 
Selfishness, Lest We Forget, The Political Obsession and the 
League of Nations, The Rule of Ideas, Leadership, Secret 
Diplomacy, The Validity of International Compacts. Dr. 
Jacks has the gift of applying common sense in an attractive 
way to the great problems that beset men and nations. ($1.50) 


NOTE —Other books, not here listed, may be included in 
your order. 
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By S. PARKES CADMAN 
Author of ‘Ambassadors of God,” etc. 


Is there a higher love than jove of democracy? A greater commandment 
than that of the state? A nobler obedience and purer service than any political 
rule can rightly demand? 

Multitudes of Protestants, who believe so, find themselves today disturbed 
and shaken by the question—ought not these convictions to make a bigger 
Practical difference in their lives as citizens, parents and disciples? 

Dr. Cadman’s firmly established reputation rests on bis stubborn powers of 
endurance in the performance of the mental hard labor required to back up 
his iron-clad determination to be just all round—which will make his great 
public eager to “hear him" on this major problem of Christian manhood in our 
time. Probable price, $3.00. 








Jackson, F. J. 
eo Cc nUne it PRINCIPLES 


By the al to history,"’ Dr. Jackson sheds a flood of light on the hee x 4 
outcome ett the issues in controversy at present in the Episcopal Church $2.25 


Dawson, Mars 
NINETEENT a CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER 

“Has an immense grip. I know nothing better of ite kind to place in the 
hands of all treading people.” —8. Parkes Gadman. 

“Stands head and shoulders above the vast majority of new books. Worthy 


of an man's reading who wants his spiritual ature. lod his intelligence to be 
friend Dr. Frank Crane. $1.50 


Bosworth, Edward I. (Oberlin 
THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF seaus 
50 pages. Probable price $2.50 
Based on the author's conviction that om felt that he could and must 
Ra men by leading them to share His own religious experience ever more 


Brown, Charles R. 
WHY I BEL IEVE IN RELIGION 
Dean Brown's book constructs a Ln ry S jatform that contains six stout 
3 The Bellet in God; The Person Christ; The Power of Atonement; 
he Value of Prayer; The Use of the ible: The Hope of the Future Lite. pa 
Devan, Arthu 
A CHURC a SERVICE BOOK 


Prepared to aid the minister in giving his people a larger share in their own 
public — Probable price $1.50 


Wolfe, A. B. 
CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM, AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Dartmouth Colloge has a class of fifty using this work as a text this semester. 
It ts worth the price. $3.50 


Scott, Ernest e. 
Author of ' ‘The New Testament Tod 
THE ETHICAL TEAC HING OF JESUS 


Dr. Scott spends no time tn trying to get Jesus ‘on his side" but devotes all 
his attention to the discovery of where Jesus stood. $1.50 


Coulter, John M. and Merle C. 
(Department of Botany, University of Chicago) 
WHERE EVOLUTION AND RELIGION MEET 


“That scientific men believe in Christianity because they find it to be thor- 
oughly scientific’ is the thesis which this book undertakes to prove. $1.25 


Hardman, 
THE IDE al c OF ASCETICISM 

Vitally helpful discussion of ropes like “‘The Asceticism of the Cross; Fellow- 
ship-Asceticism's Mystical Ideal ag ee teousness—ite Disciplinary Ideal: 
Reparation—its Sacrificial Ideal,’ $2.00 


Machen, J. Gresham, 
CHRISTIANITY AND TCIBERALISM 


“An event of the first magnitude in the religious world.’ ere A Shoe 
Times, (Phila.) Regular edition $1.75—Semi-limp cloth. one inking $1. 


on, Cornelius H. 
THE BUSINESS. ‘OF MISSIONS 


If the Protestant Church is ever to outgrow the pase-the-plate plan and wt 
its support of Missions on a sound investment basis it must rely on such a 
document as ‘The Business of Missions" to accomplish this Onancial had 9 


C. E. Jefferson’s Biggest Book 
THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 


Nearly 400 pages, $2.25 
Thirteen years in the making; twenty-six chapters; two chapters a year. 


This is the John Milton way of writing a book that shali serve as a body to 
contain the Iife-biood of the master spirit that wrote ft 


At Your Religious Book Store 
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MINISTERS— 


Your daily work keeps 
you in constant touch with 
those who are injured, sick, 
dying. 


YOU REQUIRE NO ARGU- 
MENT AS TO THE NEED OF 
DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


We can serve you with better 
insurance and more insurance per 
dollar of cost than any other com- 
pany in America. 


For instance, our “Special” policy 
pays: 
$5,000 for Accidental Death. 
$25.00 per week for Accident Disability. 
$20.00 per week for Sickness Disability. 
$25.00 per week for Surgical Operations. 


and other important benefits. 


COSTS ONLY $20 A YEAR 


($5.00 a Quarter) 
NOW—$6 COVERS ALL COST TO SEPT. 15 
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The MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Incorporated 1900 
FIFTEENTH AND OAK GROVE 
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Note.—We promise no pensions. Annui- 
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EDITORIAL 


Red Hats for Two 
Americans 


HE POPE HAS conferred the highest ecclesiastical 

honor, save one, in the gift of the Roman Catholic 
church on two Americans. Archbishop Hayes of New 
York and Archbishop Mundelein of Chicago have been 
made cardinals. It is of interest to note that, in the official 
announcement, the name of the Chicago prelate was placed 
first. Catholicism honors itself when it bestows recogni- 
tion upon a man of such calibre. The rise of Cardinal 
Mundelein from the home of a German immigrant family 
has been remarkable. It is one of those tales that the 
Catholic church can point to as marking its oneness with 
the life of the poor. Distinguished as a student from the 
leginning, the young Brooklyn priest has mounted rapidly 
the ladder of ecclesiastical preferment, each honor coming 
at an unusually early age. As a cardinal, the American is 
the youngest man in the sacred college. Naturally, it has 
been his record as archbishop of the great diocese of Chi- 
cago that has brought to Cardinal Mundelein his largest 
recognition. His administration has won recognition in 
all religious and social camps. He has set Catholic charity 
in order and removed the reproach from the church of fail- 
ing to look after its own poor. He has insisted upon the 
development of education, until the parochial schools—a 
needed institution in a city where public school facilities are 
insufficient—-have reached a new high level of effective- 
ness, and the colleges and other schools of higher grade 
have begun to win the attention of the entire community. 
As the new cardinal possesses the best educational equip- 
ment that the Roman church can supply, it is not surprising 
that he has turned much of the energy of his people into 
the service of social reform. One does not hear from him 
belated diatribes against prohibition, nor is he mixed up 


He has not read 
That a man with so 
modern and enlightened a point of view should come to be a 
dominant figure within his church in the American continent 
is good news for everyone. 


in small-minded political machinations. 
the history of his church in vain. 


The Business of Being 
a Cardinal 


ARDINALS HAVE BEEN electing Roman popes 
since the eleventh century. Earlier than that the story 
is a sad one. Sometimes popes were created by emperors, 
either Gothic or Roman. Sometimes popes attempted to 
At intervals, the more prim- 
itive practice of a free election by priests and laity in Rome 


name their own successors. 


was followed, reminiscent of the time when the bishop of 
Rome claimed no authority over other bishops. Today the 
college of cardinals, theoretically seventy in number, though 
generally with vacancies in the ranks, has little to do beside 
the election of supreme pontiffs. Previously, on account 
of distance, American cardinals have found it difficult to 
reach Rome in time to participate in such elections. Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston failed to have a part in the election of 
But the pope, anxious 
to conciliate the wealthy American section of the church, 
has ordered that, in the future, no elections shall be held 
before the American cardinals have arrived. Since elections 
to the papacy have come to take place almost exclusively 
from the college of cardinals, membership in that body 
theoretically puts a man in line for the highest position in 
the church. Non-Italian cardinals, however, do not count 
their chances as particularly rosy. It has been a long, long 
time since anyone save an Italian has been elected. As 
cardinals, in a far country, the four Americans now thus 
dignified have little influence in the group that constantly 
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the present pope for this reason. 
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surrounds the pope and supplies the real governing power 
of Catholicism. Their work is still largely the conduct of their 
own archdioceses, with the added influence in the American 
church that adheres to their rank. But their presence in 
the college of cardinals must be reckoned as an influence 
for liberalism. 


Religious Education and 
the Sunday School 


JEWISH RABBI of New York was responsible re- 

cently for a gathering of religious workers coming 
from Protestant, Catholic and Jewish folds. The point of 
interest was the dire need of religious education in the 
nation. Thoughtful observers in many fields other than 
that of religious work are convinced that bad times are 
ahead for a generation which has been fed on murder films 
and vulgar dances, and starved of religious truth. Cardinal 
Hayes insists that something must be done to give the chil- 
dren of the nation religious education. In the Protestant 
camp that will at once mean a new drive for the Sunday 
school. One cannot doubt that even in a rather ordinary 
Sunday school a child gets enough religious truth to justify 
the expenditure of time and money. But no responsible 
expert in religious education would claim today that the 
The Catho- 
lics mean a parochial school when they talk about religious 
education. The Jews mean a continuation school, after 
school hours or in vacation time. What do Protestants 
mean? In the Protestant camp the development of the 
Daily Vacation Bible school in a few years indicates the 
sense of need. The growth of the religious day schools in 
connection with the public schools is a significant feature of 
In a few towns a plan has been 
worked out by which credit is given in the high school for 
biblical courses. It is admitted by most reformers that 
We 
shall never have a warless world until the whole world for 
a whole generation has taught peace to its children. Yet 
great ecclesiastical organizations will meet this year to de- 


Sunday school can educate a child in religion. 


up-to-date communities. 


basic reforms must come through religious education. 


bate the dance, or to struggle over the election of a mod- 
erator. Will they let this cause which lies at the foundation 
of all religious activity languish? 


Independency and Unity 
in Canada 


HE REVOLT of the non-ecclesiastical mind against 

over-churching and the evils that follow in its train 
has nowhere found more vigorous expression than in west- 
ern Canada. Many young communities had three half-paid 
and half-educated ministers serving where one full-paid and 
adequately educated minister could do the work better. The 
pioneer naturally is favorable to innovations. As he adjusts 
himself to a totally new environment, he makes short shrift 
of those ancient customs which are an encumbrance. The 
Methodist and Presbyterian authorities arranged to trade 
communities, just as certain ecclesiastics in America propose 
doing. This eliminated competition, but the farmers of 
western Canada thought that it eliminated democracy as 
well. When a Presbyterian church was wiped out in the 
process it was not unusual for a Presbyterian family to sulk 
at home, and when the same thing happened to a Methodist 
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church it was not unusual for the Methodist family to ag 
in the same way. Then the independent community church 
made its appearance. The rapid spread of this movement 
awakened concern in the hearts of church leaders in eastern 
Canada. It will not be denied that the insurgency of the 
west hastened the slower moving folk of the east in their 
decision to unite the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Methodist churches. The attitude of the independent 
churches toward this interdenominational union has been 
gracious and cordial. No church wants independency unless 
circumstances demand it as the condition of successful sery. 
ice in a local community. Catholicity is a natural impulse 
of the Christian church. A congregation wishes to feel that 
it is united with others of like faith around the world. Mr 
McAfee’s interesting account of the recusant policy of the 
“Wee Frees” given in this issue, is really an account of the 
last gasp of denominationalism. So far as the three groups 
in the present union movement are concerned, it seems 
pretty clear that both independency and denominationalism 
will disappear in Canada before the conquering march of a 
church that is united, democratic and evangelical. 


Lambs Not Eager 
to Be Protected 


petite SOLICITUDE for the innocent 
youngsters assembled at Dartmouth College seems 
not to be reciprocated by the “youngsters” themselves. 
President Hopkins made an address in Chicago during the 
latter part of February, before the Dartmouth alumni, which 
prompted alarm in the daily press that he was committing 
staid old Dartmouth to bolshevism and was craving for the 
youth there assembled the illuminating tutelage of Mr. Trot- 
sky. The daily paper pub- 
lished at Dartmouth contains an editorial which is headed 
“Protecting the Little Lambs,” and shows that the lambs 
have developed a self-assertiveness which would be discon- 
certing to a less open-minded and sympathetic shepherd 
than President Hopkins happily proves to be. The editorial 
quotes from a fully reported address by Dr. Hopkins, ex- 
pressing a doctrine with which, it is stated, all intelligent 
Dartmouth undergraduates are familiar. After calling atten- 
tion to the soap-box oratory prevalent in the cities, and the 
widespread liberty of speech guaranteed by our American 
ideals and institutions, the president adds: “The man out- 
side of college is not isolated from this. The man 
outside of college is subjected to the presentation of a lot 
of asserted facts and a lot of reputed data which somebody 
has got to disprove in future times, or allow him to accept 
these as truth. Are we willing that our sons shall 
go out handicapped as they would be if they had never 
learned anything except the conventional and orthodox doc- 
trines which might be presented to them? Somebody says, 
‘But is not this dangerous?’ It may be. But any other 
policy is infinitely more dangerous.” The same number of 
this Dartmouth daily contains a brief letter to the editor 
from President Hopkins himself in which he puts his state- 
ment in the Chicago address in the language which it would 
have assumed if it had been correctly reported. “A friend 
of mine wrote to me some months ago that he would as soon 
have Lenin and Trotsky speak at Dartmouth as some of the 
speakers whom we were having there. I replied that if 


The news spread back home. 
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those responsible for a theory of government which now 
dominates an eighth of the earth’s surface and a great host 
of her people were available for the explanation of their 
theories to the undergraduate body, I should be glad to have 
the students hear them and to have them form their judg- 
ment as to the dangers or merits of bolshevism on the basis 
of direct evidence, rather than through the inconsistent and 
contradictory pronouncements of anti-bolshevist §propa- 
ganda.” Between the theological fundamentalists and their 
brethren of the reactionary political camps, college faculties 
are treading a thorny path. Lovers of truth and of the 
youth of today in our colleges honor eclucators like Presi- 
dent Hopkins for their courage and fidelity to truth, and 
for their confidence in the essential principles of our 
democracy. 


A Voice from the 
Long-Suffering 


HE NATIONAL Association of Men’s Straw Hat 

Manufacturers of America conceived the brilliant 
idea of asking the ministers to promote their cause 
“from the standpoint of the tonic affect (sic!) spiritu- 
ally of the proper clothing, from hats to shoes, especially 
in view of the advent of the spring.” And one of them 
—he happens to be a Congregationalist and a board 
secretary—replied: “May I, first of all, express my 
thanks for this, that even though your main interest 
seems to be in straw hats, you would not limit us to 
such useful articles, or even to hats in general, but 
would permit us to put on the whole armor, so to 
speak, not even forgetting, by way of variety and color, 
a vivacious cravat, or a pair of snappy sox. For this 
relief, much thanks. Even our well-disciplined au- 
diences might break beneath the weight of twenty-five 
minutes of hats, hats, nothing but hats. But with a 
spring suit and a silk shirt thrown in, not to mention 
the tie and sox and oxfords, I am sure they will be on 
the qui vive throughout.” 


Sermons in 
Stone 


ILLIONS ARE BEING invested by the American 

people in new church edifices. We no longer call 
them “meeting houses” as our New England forbears did, 
but we are beginning to have a fondness for the term “work- 
shops.” These new structures contain steam cookers and 
dish-washing machines. Many of them house bowling 
alleys and gymnasiums. The architect does not hesitate 
to draw from other than ecclesiastical sources the lines for 
the new buildings, since so often these structures stress so 
much the temporal needs of man. It is not necessary to be 
opposed to a modern church program to feel the need for 
sounding a note of caution to the evangelical churches in 
particular. Since the days of Oliver Cromwell these churches 
have waged an unsuccessful warfare on beauty. They 
threw instruments of music out of the church and then 
shame-facedly brought them back in again. Today the mas- 
sive organ costs more than the whole church did in earlier 
times. The reforming evangelicals threw the images and 
Pictures out of the church. Since then these religious sym- 
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bols have been coming back in the stained glass windows, 
and in the pictures that adorn the Sunday school rooms. 
Our forefathers in many instances affected to despise the 
beauty of architecture. They built strange contraptions that 
no one would be tempted to call temples. The vast wealth 
of America makes it possible to consider the erection of 
structures whose materials and whose lines are not dictated 
by any notions of economy. One sees here and there evi- 
dences that there is coming back into the church a fresh 
understanding of the ministry of beauty in the service of 
religion. Here and there is an exquisite sermon in stone, 
preaching the gospel of God to every passer-by. Men and 
women who never go to church get a message day by day 
from such buildings. The chimes from consecrated towers 
carry the gospel invitation to lives so hard and rebellious 
that they shun every ordinary invitation. The church-build- 
ing headquarters of the various denominations have an 
opportunity to lead the churches to grasp the fact that it is 
hard to consecrate ugliness to the service of God. 


The Shame of 
the Cities 


HEN LINCOLN STEFFENS coined the phrase, 

“The Shame of the Cities,” he was a little too early 
to get some of the best copy. In Chicago in particular the 
“business man’s mayor” had not been elected. It is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to chronicle a city administration which 
will be written down by history in another way. Chicago 
under Mayor Dever is cleaning up. No large city in America 
enforces the prohibition laws so well. This does not mean 
that law enforcement is one hundred per cent, but the arrest 
of twelve hundred cheaters, and the closing of hundreds of 
places by injunction proceedings has brought a wholesome 
change of conditions. The Chicago Tribune solemnly warned 
the mayor that he never could be elected again, but the 
mayor declares he will enforce the law whether or not he 
is ever elected to public office again. Mayor Dever grew 
up in one of the worst wards of the city. As an aspiring 
young lawyer he became the candidate of the reform ele- 
ments in his ward for alderman. When he voted for a 
high license law which closed up some of the worst saloons 
of his ward, he was told he could never be elected again. 
But this gloomy prophecy was not fulfilled. He has been 
a judge, and now he is mayor of America’s second city. 
Under his administration the vice lords have been kept on 
the move. The fight against vice is one that it never fin- 
ished, but the vicious elements of the city have been driven 
under cover so that only the initiated know where to look 
for them. Not long since representatives of Jewish, Catho- 
lic and Protestant organizations protested to the mayor 
against the nudity of some of the women on the stage. The 
action of the mayor was prompt and decisive. The mayor 
now goes forward to face the supreme test of his admin- 
istration in dealing with the transportation interests. The 
city is demanding subways and extensions of various trans- 
portation lines. The mayor has stood for municipal owner- 
ship. Whether he will be able to work out a transportation 
system that will be on a right basis and that will give the 
service needed remains to be seen. But as a moral leader, 
he takes rank with the best of America’s mayors. 
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Fundamentalism, Modernism 
and the Bible 


N DISCUSSING the nature of the Bible as conceived 

by fundamentalism and modernism, it is apparent that 
a large body of belief regarding this collection of writings 
is held in common. Both hold that the Bible is inspired 
of God, and is in a unique sense the word of God; both hold 
that it is the record of a disclosure of the divine nature 
and purpose in history; both believe that it possesses moral 
and religious authority excelling by broad diameters that 
quality as exhibited in any other documents; and both 
believe that rightly understood it is an adequate standard 
of appeal in matters of the spiritual life. It would seem that 
agreement on these elemental aspects of the Scriptures, 
however widely people may vary in precise definition, would 
afford a common ground of faith and conduct. Yet such 
seems to be far from the case. As contrasted with the 
confessors of other religions, such as Buddhism and Islam, 
the difference between the two groups is not so obvious. 
But when brought into contact in the attempt to make clear 
their respective opinions, the chasm is evidently too wide and 
deep to be crossed. There is no virtue in attempting to 
obscure this fact. 

Fundamentalists regard the Bible as the product of 
the divine mind revealed through human instruments much 
as a man of business dictates his correspondence to secre- 
taries and They say that if it is to be 
accepted as the word of God, then it is reasonable to infer 
that the method of its communication has been such as to 
leave unimpaired its validity as an accurate and authorita- 
tive record. The authors of the various books doubtless 
exercised a limited amount of freedom in their approach 
to the themes of which they spoke. But that freedom was 
wholly eliminated in relation to the subject matter and even 
the verbal form of their messages. If the Bible cannot be 
trusted to provide its readers with the very thoughts and 
words of the Holy Spirit, then it is worthless as a guide 
Indeed it is the claim made by the book itself 
that it is the product of holy men who spoke as they were 


stenographers. 


in religion. 


moved by the Spirit. 
of God. 
tive, such as those pointed out by textual and _ literary 
students, these are the result of human fallibility in the 
And the fact 
that the meanings of numerous passages in the Bible are 
made to depend upon the precise term that is employed, 
proves that the inspiration of the Scriptures applies to their 
verbal form, and not merely to their general tone and 
direction. 

On the other hand, the modernist starts with no pre- 
conception as to what the Bible ought to be, but is inter- 
ested to discover what it actually reveals regarding its 
origin and nature. He perceives that the Protestant re- 
action from the papal dogma of an infallible church re- 
sulted in the opposing doctrine of an infallible Bible, and 
that neither of these claims rests upon valid grounds. The 
Bible is not a supernaturally produced or safeguarded col- 
lection of documents, but the honest and reverent work 
of men living at various periods in the history of the 
Hebrew and Jewish people, over an interval of more than 


All Scripture is given by inspiration 
If there are minor variations in text and narra- 


transmission of an originally perfect record. 
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a thousand years; that it is the record of the most notable 
chapters in the history of religion; that its contents include 
legislation, sermons and sermonic use of narratives dealing 
with former and current events, reflections upon the most 
outstanding religious problems, hymns of the faith, apocal- 
yptic hopes, and most important of all, a body of writings 
dealing with the life and message of Jesus Christ and the 
growth of the Christian society in its earliest years. These 
writings lay no claim to exactness in matters of history, 
chronology or science; yet their record is so adequate re. 
garding the Hebrew faith as disclosed in the volumes of 
the Old Testament, and the nature of Jesus and the move- 
ment he inspired in history as described in the New, that 
interest in the mere niceties of narrative, the accuracies of 
quotation and the details of ritual is thrown into lesser 
significance by the tremendous sweep and impulse of these 
movements that make clear the divine activity in human life. 

It is a commonplace to say that the Bible is inspired. 
To be sure, that expression is nowhere used by the writers 
of the Scriptures to characterize its contents. Paul used 
it not only in reference to the Old Testament, but evidently 
of a much larger collection of holy writings than we now 
admit into the canon But inspiration is a word applied 
to so many other products of human genius that it is only 
a weak and pallid term to set forth the rich complex of 
values that appear in the Bible. In the sense in which it 
can be applied to the biblical writings at all it does not refer 
primarily to any beauties or urgencies that inhere in texts 
and documents. It is rather a certain moral passion in 
the lives of such forceful personalities as are portrayed 
in the Bible and had part in its production, men like the 
prophets who were moved, urged on, pushed out, by their 
deep concern to assist in the realization of the divine pur- 
pose for their age; or who like the apostles had caught 
according to their varying capacity something of the social, 
ethical and spiritual contagion of the life of Jesus, and 
could not rest until in turn they had exhausted their ener- 
gies in transmitting it to other men. Some part of this 
disclosure of the divine life and program they incarnated 
in their own characters; some smaller part they uttered in 
their preaching; and a portion, less than either, they were 
able to record in those masterful writings which are the 
most precious of the religious inheritances of the race. 
The Scriptures are as various as their writers, and it is 
that same variety of material, as the productions of men 
filled with a holy passion to make known the good news 
of the divine purpose in the world, that makes them the 
vital, compelling, authoritative messages they are. There 
is no term by which the unique character of the Bible can 
be defined, least of all the much used and misused term 
inspiration. The Bible is just the sum total of the rich 
and varied elements which appear in it and in no other 
body of literature. Therein lies its distinction and its 
finality among the books of religion. 

Both fundamentalists and modernists believe in a certain 
element of progress in the revelation which the Bible makes 
of the character and purposes of God. But this element 
has very different values as assessed by the two groups. 
Most fundamentalists would concede that there is move- 
ment in the story of religion as portrayed in the Scriptures. 
Even the covenant theologians of the eighteenth century 
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emphasized that fact, and defined the pre-Mosaic period as 
the starlight age, the classical epoch of Hebrew history as 
the moonlight age, and the Christian dispensation as the 
sunlight age. God was represented as releasing from time 
to time some fresh increment of an eternal revelation already 
complete from the beginning. In so far as the fundamen- 
talist is willing to depart in the least from his normal atti- 
tude of belief in a level Bible, all parts of which are of 
equal validity, it is to adopt some principle of segmentation 
which assigns to the dispensations fixed and stratified forms 
of religious teaching, just as fossil remains are assumed to 
have been placed in their appropriate settings by creative 
act at the beginning. 

The modernist on the other hand believes that the self- 
revelation of God, like creation, is a continuous process. 
It is the nature of a father to make known his character 
and purposes in all his relations with his children. All human 
history is the record of the divine effort at self-interpreta- 
tion to the race. No one people has been the sole bene- 
ficiary of this process, for God has never left himself with- 
out witness among any people. But some of his children 
have understood him better than others, and to them he 
has been able to make fuller disclosure than to the rest. 
These disclosures have not been arbitrary and partial acts 
of revelation to special and favored groups. But those 
who best apprehended the meaning of the divine work in 
creation, in human experience and in the disciplines of the 
years, were able to speak a fuller message than the rest. 
\mong the races some have shown marked aptitudes for 
particular tasks. The unique quality of some of the Hebrew 
people was their perception of moral and religious values 
as made clear to them in their relations with God. These 
values were best interpreted by the prophets of Israel, and 
were brought to their supreme expression in the life and 
ministry of Jesus. The Bible is therefore the record of 
these expanding ideals as they were given utterance and 
illustration from age to age in a unique history. The 
beginnings were lowly and crude. The early prophets did 
not hesitate to use brute force to emphasize their mandates, 
as when Elijah put to death the priests of Baal at the 
Kishon, or Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord. 
But gradually they learned the lesson that the best instru- 
ment of the preacher is a voice and not a sword. Those 
of one generation corrected the mistakes of their earlier 
brethren, as when Hosea denounced the bloody reforms of 
Jehu, which had received the approbation of Elisha and 
his contemporaries. The ascending pathway of the moral 
leaders of Israel was marked out by their expanding vision 
of God and their deepening sense of his purpose in history ; 
not by the crudities and vagaries into which their inherit- 
ance of race hatreds and superstitions sometimes betrayed 
them. The Bible frankly discloses both the greatness and 
the limitations of these men of God, and shows that from 
age to age the truths of morality and religion were given 
clearer and fuller announcement until they found their 
complete manifestation in the Christ. And that revelation 
made in its fullest form by him goes on disclosing its larger 
meaning through the centuries. Revelation is not a closed 
volume. Holy men of yesterday and today still speak as 
they are moved by the Holy Spirit. 

The fundamentalists believe in the complete authority 


of the Bible as a text-book of faith and conduct. Its com- 
mands are not to be questioned. They are all a part of 
the word of God, and not to be smoothed down into any 
form of compromise. The literal inspiration of the Bible 
leaves no room for any modification of its rules of behavior. 
If the men of this school do not set the same store by the 
dietetic laws of Leviticus as they do by the ten command- 
ments, it is only unintentional concession to modern views. 
If Paul’s rabbinical arguments in Galatians seem less con- 
vincing than the utterances of the Sermon on the Mount, 
it is only that the method of reasoning is more remote 
from our ways of thinking. All are alike the word of God. 
It is only proper reverence to accept them as such, and 
to conform intellect and will to their control. Not only 
in matters of instruction as to faith and conduct is the 
Bible authoritative, but as well in the area of fact. All 
statements made regarding matters of record are to be 
accepted with unquestioning assent. The accounts of cre- 
ation, of the long-lived patriarchs, of the miracles in the 
lives of the prophets and the apostles, however difficult 
to understand or to evaluate as worthful for religion, are 
to be taken at their face value. This alone is the attitude 
of faith in the authority of the holy scripture. 

The modernist also holds the Bible to be authoritative 
in the field of religion and morals. But he is confronted 
at each step of his study with the fact that everywhere the 
Scriptures make their appeal to intelligence and conscience, 
and demand of their readers discrimination between fact 
and fiction, between formal command and figure of speech, 
between abiding principles and temporary admonitions. 
To refuse to make such obvious distinctions in the use of 
Scripture is to abdicate the employment of the rational 
faculties which are as much the gift of God as are the 
Scriptures themselves. It requires no labored argument to 
demonstrate the fact that there are varying levels of author- 
itative appeal in the Bible. The moral and spiritual teach- 
ings of Jesus and his first interpreters require no elaborate 
defense. They are self-evidencing to a degree not shared 
by the ethical standards of earlier teachers. The authority 
of the Bible is reasonable and self-attesting, not arbitrary 
or mechanical. Its commands are obligatory not because 
they are enshrined in . holy book but because they are 
eternally true and self-vindicating. It is the challenge which 
the Bible offers to the highest intelligence and the most 
discriminating judgment which constitutes its unique 
authority. 

And the Bible is the final authority in matters of the holy 
life. The fundamentalist regards it as such because it is 
the last word from God and cannot be superceded. The 
modernist regards this as too simple and easy a solution 
of the matter. He recognizes the advancing nature of the 
divine revelation, and is undisturbed by the possibility that 
yet fuller disclosures of God’s nature and purpose may take 
form. To deny this would be to assume an omniscience 
which no open-minded witness of the divine work in the 
world would claim. No one who rightly estimates the moral 
and spiritual finality of Jesus is fearful that he will be dis- 
placed in the leadership of the race, or that the Book which 
is the record of his life and message will be pushed from 
its position as the supreme literary guide in those matters 
which most concern our human life. 
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Newspaper Terrorism 


HE MENDACIOUS REPORTS of the Evanston 
Epworth League meeting that have been spread 
by the newspapers will be of great value if they make 
clear to all who labor for a warless world the conditions 
under which their efforts, in the United States, must go 
forward. In the name of patriotism the press is ap- 
parently about to launch a campaign for the fomenta- 
tion of mob-terrorism, and where the use of innuendo 
and half-truths does not suffice, falsehood will be em- 
ployed. 

Previous experience had warned against the accept- 
ance of any Chicago newspaper account of any event in 
Evanston. For more than a year stories of an tltra- 
sensational nature have been coming from that suburb, 
most of them connected in some way with Northwestern 
University. Not a month ago circumstantial reports 
were given of the manner in which a student mob, led 
by a prominent athlete, stormed a meeting of student 
pacifists and showered its attendants with missiles. 
Examination has always shown these stories to be al- 
most devoid of any foundation in fact. So, when the 
newspapers screamed in page-wide headlines that 
Northwestern students had hissed the United States flag, 
the oft-deceived reader awaited other confirmation. But 
even that reader, it is probable, is hardly ready to be- 
lieve that the story contains as much falsehood as the 
carefully gathered account, given in another part of this 
issue of The Christian Century, proves. The mass of 
the people of Chicago and the United States, thanks to 
their sources of information, actually believe that the 
students at this university, at the incitement of a pro- 
German war slacker, hissed the national flag, derided the 
American Legion, refused to sing the national anthem, 
and in general did what they could to fasten the stigma 
of disloyalty upon themselves. The facts show that 
they did nothing of the kind. 

An analysis of the two leading morning newspapers 
published in Chicago, as they carried the flag-hissing 
story, is illuminating. The Tribune, in the edition in 
our possession, uses, counting headlines, forty-five 
sentences. We have divided these into such sentences 
as contain nothing but what was, so far as we know, 
true; such as were largely true, but carried misleading 
implications; and such as contained falsehood or were 
entirely false. This test shows that there were twenty- 
four sentences that told the truth; seven that were mis- 
leading; fourteen false or containing falsehoods. In 
baseball parlance, the Tribune’s record for probity, on 
the basis of the proportion of true sentences to the total, 
was .533. It calls itself the “world’s greatest news- 
paper.” 

The Hearst paper, the Herald-Examiner, used 
seventy-eight sentences, including headlines. Of these, 
seven were misleading; thirty-four were false or con- 
tained falsehoods. There were actually thirty-two that 
told the truth. The Herald-Examiner, therefore, ranked 
at 410. We have not analysed the evening papers. In 
most instances they followed the usual routine of news- 
paper offices, lifting their material from their morning 
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contemporaries, thus helping to give each lie a further 
impetus on its way. 

On its face, the Evanston meeting presented at least 
four issues of major importance to the people of this 
country. There was the issue of free speech, an issye 
that has been instantly and well raised by the Epworth 
Herald, the organ of the society under whose auspices 
the meeting was held. There was the issue presented 
by the invasion of a church service by an outside or- 
ganization for the purpose of forcing a change in that 
service. There was the alleged attempt upon the part 
of an unauthorized individual to present a test of 
patriotism to American citizens, with the demand that 
they meet his ideas instantly or suffer public stigma. 
(The fact that this attempt took place only in the 
imagination of the newspapers does not lessen the 
significance of its presence in their report of the 
affair.) But, over-shadowing all these, there was the 
attempt of the newspapers to reduce the public to a 
cringing conformity to their own ideas, with a clear 
threat to employ any club, however illegitimate, to 
beat such as might dare oppose them. 

It is true that the influence of the newspapers is, in 
many respects, waning. There are, for example, nearly 
three hundred residents of Evanston who will never 
read the papers again with as much confidence as they 
did before they read the reports of this meeting at 
which they were actually present. But it takes a long 
while for the entire community to secure first-hand 
evidence of newspaper mendacity. And in the mean- 
time these papers, refusing to admit that power is 
something to be administered with restraint, say to 
every supporter of an idea they have not approved, 
“Knuckle, or we strike.” 

The Evanston meeting is not a lone instance. Any 
meeting in which war—that social curse which strikes 
at the very foundations of the ministry of religion—is 
discussed is under attack. The action of the Methodist 
preachers at Pittsburgh, reported in The Christian 
Century a few weeks ago, is twisted together in the 
Chicago Tribune with the Third Internationale, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, and all the other stereotypes used by it 
as symbols for national disloyality. The announced 
meeting of students from Methodist colleges, where the 
whole program of a denomination will be discussed by 
those who will have to furnish the recruits for that 
program, is branded already as an attempt to foster 
treason to the government. The Tribune cartoons 
Uncle Sam as shaking the nonsense out of any teacher 
who dares to teach what are labeled “pacifism,” “altru- 
ism,” and “idealism.” Let any man raise his voice in 
behalf of positive steps toward world peace, in behalf 
of the outlawry of war, and, from this time forward, 
he may be assured that the newspaper pack will be on 
him. 

The brunt of this onslaught is going to fall on the 
churches. The churches have begun to see, however 
dimly, that they must destroy war or that war will 
destroy them. They are almost united in their belief 
in the folly of buying war tools as a method of keeping 
out of war. They have not gone far beyond that yet 
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_and to many their position still seems weak and 
hesitant—but they are at least timidly feeling their way 
toward a Christian attitude on this basic moral and 
spiritual issue. The newspaper terror is sure to fall 
upon the churches, in the hope that, threatened, these 
hesitant but seeking churchmen will draw back. 

The Christian Century has no idea how long this 
struggle will last. There will be, of course, an enormous 
ialling away in certain ecclesiastical support the moment 
an ugly opposition makes itself felt. This will be a 
sign of good omen. It might prove hard to win this 
fight with the fair-weather supporters of this ilk in the 
ranks. But, after this, even the ability of the press to 
blacken reputations, impugn motives, and inflict a thou- 
sand wounds, will not suffice to frighten into silence the 
men and women who count life itself a very little thing, 
if so be that earth may be rescued from this hoary curse. 

A long time ago, as American history goes, there was 
aman in Boston who was the point of the concentrated 
attack of the press of most of the nation. Said he, “I 
will not equivocate; I will not extenuate; I will not 
retreat a single inch—and I will be heard.” To the 
manufacturers of the newspaper terror now impending, 
we commend the study of that incident. 


Being Sure of the Right 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AND KETURAH had a Difference of Opinion. And 

it came to pass about the space of an Hour thereafter 
that I thought thereon and I went unto Keturah and said: 
My dear, | was mistaken. Thou are right. 

And Keturah said, What month and what day of the 
month is this? Let the name and the number thereof be 
And let them be recorded in Red, that I may 
have this day'in remembrance. Eight and thirty years have 
| lived with my Husband, and now for the first time he 
hath acknowledged himself to be in the wrong. Well is it 
for me that I have lived to see this day. For if I had died 
and gone to Heaven there could have been no satisfaction 
there so great as this. But listen unto me, my lord. Why 
this delay? Wherefore hast thou waited eight and thirty 


ascertained. 


years: 

And I said, Keturah, this is the first time I have ever 
been in the wrong in matters of dispute with thee; and 
now that thou dost mention it, I am not so sure that I was 
in the wrong this time. 

And Keturah said, I will hasten and accept thine acknowl- 
tdgment while it is yet within my reach; for it is too good 
a thing to last long. And now, behold, I have been making 
some Doughnuts, and I have had rather better success than 
usual. Try one of them, and let me know if I am right 
about that also. 

So I ate of the Doughnuts, for I seldom eat as few as 
one of them. And I said, Thou art so everlastingly right 
about the Doughnuts, thou hast small need to be right about 
any of the things we discuss, and canst well afford to let 
me be in the right concerning all other matters. 

And Keturah said, We will divide the matter in that way. 
Nevertheless, remember this, my lord, it is a great satis- 
faction unto a woman to be acknowledged right a part 
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of the time. For howeversomuch she may be proud that 
her husband is a man of sound judgment, and one who 
sitteth in the gates and one to be renowned among his fellow 
men, yet at home he is the husband of one wife, and that 
wife liketh a sort of even division of the business of being 
right. 

And I am inclined to think that there is something in 
this, and that it is well for a man that now and then he 
acknowledge unto his wife that she is in the right. And 
inasmuch as the world is very certain to convince him often 
that he hath made mistakes, it is well that he share with his 
wife the business of being right on a fifty-fifty division. 

Especially if she maketh good Doughnuts, and giveth 
them as a reward of her being right. 


Dialogues of the Soul 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


The Passing of Evil 


ge is abysmal. I find no footing. 

Myse_r—Stand on this cloud; you can see it all. 

1—Ah, yes. There is darkness, and there are the shores 
of light. How dense the darkness! How blinding the light! 

Mysetr—Do you see nothing in the darkness? 

I—Nothing. It is too dark. 

Mysetr—Strain your vision. 

I—I see a star; a moving star. 

Myse_r—Try again. 

I—I see. It is an angel of darkness, luminous and 
mighty. 

Myse.r—He is a prince. 

I—Every sweep of his pinions covers leagues. 

Myse_r—He means to reach the shores of light. 

I—He will lock glorious in the light. 

Myse_r—Wait! There! He has felt the first shaft of 
light. 

I—He winces. He wants to turn. 

Mysetr—He cannot turn. 

I-—Cannot turn? 

Myse_r—He has crossed the line. 
him on. 


Powers are drawing 


I—He is growing smaller. 
Myser.r—And shadowy. 

[---He has touched the shores of light. 
Myse_tr—Where is he? 

I—He has vanished. 

Myse_r—He is nothing. 


In Church 


—HE IS preaching a great sermon. 
I Myse_r—Something for me? 
I—Rhythmic sentences! 
Myse_r—Has he something for me? 
I—Fine personality, and such periods! 
Myse_.rF—To whom is he speaking ? 
The church is crowded. Are you 


I—Foolish question. 
a child? 

Mysetr—A hungry child. I have just come in from 
play, and I want to eat. 





Church Union In Canada 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


HE MOVEMENT, now running through fifteen or 

more years, by which three of the free Protestant de- 
nominations of Canada have been steadily advancing towards 
organic union is being watched with keen interest on this 
side the border. It has now reached the final stage. A bill 
has been introduced into the dominion parliament by which 
the action of the ecclesiastical bodies is to be given legal civil 
sanction, and the property is to be assigned to rightful own- 
ers. Organized opposition to the move has not developed, 
or else it has speedily dissipated, in two of the three com- 
munions, the Methodist and the Congregational. 


Among 
the Presbyterians the case is different. There the opposition 


has been sustained, and, in the final event, is found to be 
irreconcilable. A division of the church is accepted as 
inevitable ; the denomination itself has made up its mind to 
a permanent disagreement between the factions, and the 
proposed civil program of adjustment of property squarely 
faces the issue. 

There have been four decisive votes in the Presbyterian 
general assembly of Canada. The first was taken in 1910. 
All of the four have shown a remarkably fixed alignment 
of approximately four for and one against the merger. The 
final vote of 1923, by which the union was consummated, so 
far as ecclesiastical procedure can avail to effect it, stood 
406 to 90. 
rian church alone is perhaps largely accounted for in the 
fact that a considerable proportion of the membership and 
of the ministry in the denomination are Scotch. There 
have developed several striking similarities between this 
movement in Canada and that of a generation ago in Scot- 
land, when effort was made to unite the divided Scottish 
kirk. The opponents of the church union in Canada show 
a disposition to take advantage of the standing which the 


This irreconcilable opposition in the Presbyte- 


Wee Frees gained in the final decision in the long-drawn-out 
controversy, “back home.” 


DOCTRINAL PRESBYTERIANISM 


The Scotchman is open-minded, always; he boasts of it. 
He holds himself open to conviction at all times, but adds 
under his breath, “I’d unco’ weel like to see the mon wha 
ca’ canvince me!” ‘The traditional Presbyterian elder de- 
voutly prays that the Lord may set him right at the start, 
for both he and the Lord understand full well that there is 
small chance of changing his mind once it has been set. The 
opponents of union in the Canadian Presbyterian church 
have a doctrinal grievance against their too-liberal fellow- 
churchmen. In the writ, by which they hope to estop the 
proposed action of parliament looking to the division of the 
denomination’s property on the basis of the popular. choice 
within the communion, they assume to set forth the essen- 
tial doctrines on which the denomination rests, and devia- 
tion from which, they maintain, constitutes a kind of apos- 
tasy which disqualifies any professing to be Presbyterians 
from sharing in the rights of its fellowship or from advanc- 
ing claims upon its property. 

This doctrinal statement is stern and uncompromising in 
the style of the staunchest Calvinistic traditions. It not 
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only sets forth in positive terms the doctrine of election, by 
it runs the full gamut of predestinational logic; some are 
chosen to everlasting life, and, with not less final deter. 
mination, God has chosen others to everlasting death and 
punishment for disbelief. Manifestly the opposition lead. 
ers do not scruple at supralapsarianism. The sovereign 
divine will would seem to have foreordained the fall and 
consequent doom of man as a logical and necessary pre- 
cursor to a degree of creation, not to speak of salvation. 
Now that this statement has been issued, more liberal- 
minded, but stalwart, leaders of the denomination, who have 
espoused the union cause, are saying, “Well, if that is Pres- 
byterianism, the only and true-blue, then we are not Pres- 
byterians. For we do not believe such doctrines ; we do not 
now preach them; we have never knowingly subscribed to 
them, nor have we ever preached them.” “Precisely,” reply 
the opponents of union, in effect; “we are conscious that 
you are not now and have perhaps never been real Presby- 
terians, else you would not be championing your subversive 
and heretical course. Sadly, but decisively, we would purge 
the church of your presence. Your proper course is to 
withdraw, leaving Presbyterian doctrines, traditions and 
property behind, to the custody of those who are true to 
them and to whom alone they are properly entrusted.” In 
short, Wee Free doctrines are being pressed to a triumph, 
hoped-for in Canada, which they won in Scotland. 


LEGALIZING THE UNION 


The member of parliament who has introduced the bill 
providing for the legal union of the denominations, is him- 
self a Presbyterian, a member of one of those numerous 
churches scattered throughout the dominion, and especially 
western Canada, which have anticipated the organic union 
of the three denominations, and have formed union con- 
vregations whose standing is to be made regular and secure 
by the anticipated legislation. While a convinced union 
man, he resolutely stands for a just and even generous 
policy towards that element in the Presbyterian church 
which has persistently opposed the union. The bill pro- 
vides for turning over to them at least their proportionate 
share of ecclesiastical property. Not only are they to take 
over the property of local congregations which they may 
control, but the denominational institutions, colleges, mis- 
sionary machinery and vested funds, are to be divided 
equitably. 

To effect this a commission of nine is to be formed, three 
chosen by the advocates of union in the denomination, three by 
the opponents of union, and the six are themselves to choose 
the other three. In the event of their failure to agree upon 
the additional three, a minister of government is to make 
the appointment. This commission is to handle details of 
property adjustment on the basis of popular sentiment in 
and the official decision of the denomination. Wee Free 
doctrine, as has been pointed out, does not admit of such 
procedure. Those who hold true to true-blue Presby- 
terianism, which by its very nature admits of no such 
truckling “fiasco” as organic union with other religious 
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hodies, are the only proper or legal custodians of Presby- 
terian doctrines, tradition or property; the property all 
belongs to them, however small may be their numbers and 
however numerous may be those who would “sell out” to a 
seducing “union” cause. 

There is no provision in Presbyterian polity for “popular 
vote” upon any question either of faith or ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure. The government is “representative,” its authori- 
ties in polity are emphatic in declaring. The people elect 
their representatives, but their right or power to affect de- 
cisions rest there ; the decision in all matters of doctrine and 
ecclesiastical order is the function alone of those ordained 
representatives. Though Canadian leaders recognize this 
essential feature of the system, there have been two occa- 
sions when a plebiscite, or popular referendum, on the ques- 
tion of the union has been taken among Presbyterian mem- 
bers. The vote in each case has been in favor of union, but the 
first was thought not to have been conducted with sufficient 
care to reveal the popular will. Special effort in the second 
resulted in a vote from fifty-two per cent of the member- 
ship, and more than sixty per cent of those voting supported 
the union proposal. It was agreed by all that this popular 
referendum had no official standing in the Presbyterian 
system, nor could the result be decisive. 

DENOMINATIONAL SUICIDE 

Both the presbyteries and the general assembly have re- 
peatedly taken decisive votes on the question, however, and 
through them the denomination has been officially and finally 
committed to the union. So declare the unionists, at any 
rate, interpreting Presbyterian polity in support of their 
contention. But the opponents of union declare that not 
even the presbyteries and the general assembly have the 
right to suicide the denomination; which they point out is 
the real issue. The Presbyterian church is a spiritual entity 
which recreant human votes cannot dispose of in this reck- 
less fashion. Whatever authority Presbyterian polity may 
lodge in the representative assemblies of the spiritual body, 
they are not vested with power to dissolve or put themselves 
and the church out of existence. 

Manifestly there can be no adjudication of such differ- 
ences short of the fiat of civil courts disposing of the prop- 
erty in question. Of course civil courts in Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, at least the Anglo-Saxondom of the western hemi- 
sphere, will not assume to adjudicate the purely theological 
issues thrust forward. That is not their province. Though 
ecclesiastical bias has betrayed some American courts into 
encroaching upon this purely ecclesiastical domain, as, for 
example, in certain decisions of state courts in the hotly 
contested union of the Presbyterian U. S. A. and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian churches, yet such headiness has usually 
survived to regret its precipitation and usurpation. Cana- 
dian ecclesiastical traditions are not precisely like those of 
the United States, and the issue of the present controversy 
may take a somewhat different turn from that which would 
be inevitable under the laws and traditions of the States, 
yet the ideals and sentiments of the two societies are sub- 
stantially the same. If the Wee Frees actually win in Can- 
ada, as would seem quite inconceivable, it will be to the even 
more exuberant gaiety of North American society, than has 


been the humorous issue of the controversy in Scottish 
history, 
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The merest layman can understand something of the diffi- 
culties this proposed parliamentary commission will face. 
Division of denominational property presents a nice enough 
problem of itself. But consider the complications in a local 
community where a city church has a membership of six hun- 
dred—an actual case—five hundred of whom favor union, 
and one hundred are opposed. The national opponents of 
union, by the contentions of their writ, would turn over this 
entire property to the hundred. How will the parliamen- 
tary commission, instructed and pledged to even-handed 
justice, dispose of the one plant? By only the most blun- 
dering process, which King Solomon’s wisdom long ago 
scorned, can the property be divided. Perhaps the five hun- 
dred will be required to pay over to the hundred a pre- 
scribed indemnity, which they may employ in erecting a 
plant of their own. Yet, how flagrant the injustice to them 
in robbing them of the dear traditions of the old kirk! The 
commission faces no easy task, at its simplest. 


TIME WILL ADJUST 

As a matter of fact, though deep-seated Scotch convic- 
tions are to be reckoned with, time will adjust local differ- 
ences in vastly the larger proportion of cases, if ecclesiasti- 
cal meddlers will keep hands off. Probably the most of the 
membership which voted against the union during the popu- 
lar referendum, will quietly acquiesce in it, if professional 
busy-bodies do not persistently embroil them. The articles 
of union allow the largest local freedom. The aim of the 
union is not to disturb existing congregations in any of their 
cherished methods or traditions, but to insure spiritual and 
financial economies in church extension. On the frontier 
the union will put one strong church where, under the 
divided system, there would be two or three feeble and 
languishing denominational organizations. In the suburbs 
of the larger cities, the new “strategic center” will not be 
invaded by two or three “missions,” but a statesmanlike 
extension policy will give the new city development one 
effective church organization. 

All this is quite as sound American doctrine and policy as 
it is Canadian, and every American zealous for the con- 
servation of our spiritual forces will watch the further 
development and consummation of this great Canadian 
experiment in organic church union with ever deepening 
solicitude and gratitude. 


The Journey 


HEN Death, the angel of our higher dreams, 
Shall come, far-ranging from the hills of light, 

He will not catch me unaware; for I 

Shall be, as now, communing with the dawn. 

He will not need to drag me from the night, 

For I shall make all haste to follow him 

Along the valley, up the misty slope 

Where life lets go and Life at last is born: 

There I shall find the dreams that I had lost 

On toilsome earth, and they will guide me on, 

Beyond the mists, unto the farthest height. 

I shall not grieve, except to pity those 

Who can not hear the songs that I shall hear! 

Tuomas Curtis CLARK, 





Let Christianity Again Become 
Revolutionary! 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


“There is one thing that you lack. Go, sell all you have, and give 
the money to the poor, and then you will have riches in heaven; 
and come back and be a follower of mine.” Mark 10:21 (Good- 
speed’s Translation). 


AM SURE THAT many in this congregation can recall, 

as I myself can, the typical sermon to young men that 
was preached from pulpit after pulpit no farther back 
than twenty years ago. It referred regretfully to the 
Christ of art—the Christ of the beautiful oval face, and 
the long, chestnut hair showing a tendency to curl. It pro- 
nounced this all too feminine Christ of art an utter mis- 
representation of the Jesus of history; and then went on 
to prove that the Jesus of history was a red-blooded, two- 
fisted “he-man” the modern men 
might venture to follow without any risk to his manhood. 


whom most virile of 


And how relieved, in those days, every college evangelist 
when, after much persuasion, the captain of the football 
team finally consented—I almost said condescended—to 
“take a stand for Christ.” This public endorsement of 
Christ by the king of the gridiron was capitalized as irre- 
futable evidence that the Man who died on a cross for his 
convictions was not a weak and effeminate personality ! 

But why this labored attempt to prove the virility of 
Jesus? Why this joy among the angels on college faculties 
over one football player who took a stand for Christ, more 
than over ninety and nine other students who had revealed 
no athletic prowess? Why this too manifest eagerness to 
represent Christianity as a thoroughly masculine under- 
taking? Looking back now, I cannot help thinking that it 
was the last, desperate attempt of a hopelessly individualistic 
type of religion to commend itself to adventurous spirits. 
A religion whose major emphasis was a subtle appeal to 
self-interest—‘‘success” in this world; “glory” in the next 

was under the necessity of defending itself against the 
suspicion that its true symbol was not a cross but a cushion. 


I 


Sut now, how very significant the fact that the typical 
sermon to young men is no longer an attempt to prove 
the moral adequacy of Jesus, but rather an attempt to 
prove the moral adequacy of human nature to, meet the 
demands of Jesus. Instead of laboring to show that Jesus 
was not a mollycoddle, the cautious evangelist labors to show 
that he was not a revolutionist, and the prophetic evangelist 
And the 
question which thousands of young men in Europe and in 
America are asking today is not, Was Jesus man enough 
for me to follow him? but, Am I man enough to follow 
Jesus? 


rejoices in the fact that he was a revolutionist! 


What has happened ? 
of front? 


Why this extraordinary change 


Does not the answer lie in the fact that, at long last, what 
“Sermon preached in First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 


the Jesus of history really stood for, lived for and died for, 
is being revealed to the wondering eyes of this generation? 
That his vision of a heaven on earth is causing men to re- 
examine the very foundations on which their present dis- 
appointing civilization rests? That his appeal for the service 
motive is causing them to examine their own hearts, and 
the character of their own ambition? That his insistence 
that love, and love alone, has redemptive power is causing 
them to question the validity of their war system? That 
his trust in spiritual forces to conquer all is forcing upon 
them the question whether they ought not to surrender 
their own pagan dependence upon “reeking tube and iron 
shard.” That his frank avowal that although love will 
conquer in the end its immediate response may be a cross is 
forcing them to face the question: Have I the courage to 
employ the methods of love? 


II 

We cannot too often remind ourselves that Christianity 
began as a revolutionary movement. Jesus himself realized 
that men could no more accept his teachings and still cling 
to certain of their former beliefs and practices than a wine 
merchant could pour new wine into old wine-skins without 
causing the old wine-skins to burst. And during the first 
four hundred years of its history, when it maintained its 
character as a revolutionary movement, Christianity con- 
quered the world. Neither Roman militarism nor Roman 
imperialism was able to prevail against it. Tertulian could 
truthfully boast that the more Christians were persecuted, 
the more numerous they became. But when, at last, the 
church accommodated herself to worldly standards, when 
she began to think as the world thought and to do as the 
world did, she lost her power. 

Coming down to more recent days, has not Canon Streeter 
of the Anglican church sadly but only too truly confessed 
that “the greatest blot on the history of the church in mod- 
ern times is the fact that, with the glorious exception of 
the campaign to abolish slavery, the leaders in the social, 
political and humanitarian reforms of the last century 
and a half in Europe have rarely been professing Chris- 
tians: while the authorized representatives of organized 
Christianity have, as often as not, been on the wrong side.” 

Of the church in America, during the last century and 
a half, a somewhat different confession is called for. For 
on this side of the Atlantic, at least, some of the leaders 
in social, political and humanitarian reforms have been 
professing Christians. It was the church people of Am- 
erica who outlawed the saloon in America. It was the 
church people of America who demanded the abolition of 
the twelve hour day and the seven day week from the 
industries of America. But in those fateful days preceding 
the Civil War, more than one denomination in America 
cautiously side-stepped the greatest moral issue of the age. 
Fearful of the loss of financial support, even missionary 
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societies refused to place themselves on record as being 
unalterably opposed to the institution of slavery. 

There are, to be sure, and always have been, some very 
wonderful exceptions. Would it be putting the case too 
strongly to say that of the rarest souls of history, by far 
the larger number, during the past nineteen hundred years, 
have been professing Christians and devoted churchmen? 
But the fact remains that since the close of the fourth 
century, when the church made her fatal alliance with the 
world, Christian morality, so-called, has been little different 
from respectability—the general average of morality in 
the world as a whole. Christianity, which began as a 
revolution, has become as conventional as an afternoon tea. 

Is not this precisely the reason why Christianity failed 
to prevent the world war, and the disastrous “peace” which 
followed the war? And is not this precisely the reason 


why organized Christianity, even now, is exercising so 
little influence upon the thinking of individuals, and the 
policies of the nations? 


III 


Millions of professing Christians today are in the posi- 
tion of that nameless young man who came running up to 
Jesus, and knelt at his feet and asked him: “Good Master, 
what must I do to make sure of eternal life?” But 
when Jesus said to him, “There is one thing that you 
lack. Go, sell all you have and give the money to the 
poor, and you will have riches in heaven; and come back 
and be a follower of mine,” he “went away much cast down, 
for he had a great deal of property.” He was ready to 
meet any conventional demand, but far from ready to 
meet a demand so revolutionary that it involved a drastic 
change in the program of his life. 

Is not that precisely the position occupied today by 
the vast majority of professed Christians? Willing to go 
the first mile which the law of the land requires, or decent 
society expects. Unwilling to go the second mile which a 
daring idealism calls for. Willing to give up to the point 
where it doesn’t hurt. Unwilling to give up to the point 
where it does hurt. Willing to take advanced positions 
when they are no longer considered advanced, and to 
espouse heretical views when they have at last become 
orthodox, and to support forlorn hopes when they have 
finally succeeded. Unwilling to run any initial risk or to 
make any real sacrifice. 


IV 


But the world today is in the position of that unnamed 
woman with an “issue of blood” who “had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.” And 
something more is needed than conventional morality to 
dry up the world’s issue of blood. 

If the world could be healed by conventional morality, 
it would have been healed long before now. For that name- 
less young man who had obeyed all the commandments of 
a corventional morality has been in the world a long, long 
time. He has presided over the deliberations of ecclesi- 
astical assemblies. He has taught in theological schools, 
and served with distinction as the pastor of prominent 
churches. He has appeared as a “leading layman,” inter- 
tsted in all good causes. He has held responsible com- 
mercial positions, and served as a director of great industrial 
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enterprises. But he has never been able to stop the world’s 
issue of blood ! 

If only a bleeding world could but “touch the hem of 
his garment,” it might be healed. But there is, of course, 
only one way in which it could do this, and that is through 
the lives of men and women who would dare to go, not 
merely the first mile which conventional morality calls for, 
but the second mile that is called for by the Great Rev- 
olutionist. 

Vv 

Just what this second mile may mean is, in many direc- 
tions, yet to be discovered. For Christianity, as it 
came from the lips and life of Jesus, is not just another 
one of those deplorable legalisms which have at first chal- 
lenged the world, and then chained it, and robbed it of all 
spontaneity and creative power. Christianity is a spirit. It 
is the spirit of love. And love is essentially creative. It is 
of the very nature of love to discover ever new and ever 
nobler ways in which it may express itself. Today, there- 
fore, there are many situations in which no one as yet can 
certainly say what love would do. 

Just what would love do in modern business? With 
what percentage of profit, for instance, would love be 
content? Just what would love do in modern industry? 
What sort of relationships between the human factors in 
industry would love create? Just what would love do in 
the dealings of nation with nation? And in the dealings 
of race with race? In every one of these directions the 
full meaning of that second mile which love would go is 
yet to be discovered. 


VI 


But although Christianity is not a hard and binding 
legalism, it does stand for certain great unyielding prin- 
ciples of which one is that every man ought to go into life, 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

Just at this point the question will of course be raised 
whether, human nature being what it is, men can be got to 
labor for other than financial reward. But is not the suffi- 
cient answer to this question the undeniable fact that, 
human nature being what it is, thousands of men in every 
generation have labored for other than financial reward? 

No, the only admission that needs to be made is that 
some men cannot be got to labor for other than financial 
reward. Some men cannot be got to invest their money 
in needed enterprises unless they can be assured of what 
is conservatively termed a “reasonable profit.” Some men 
cannot be persuaded to go into life, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. But other men can be. Human nature 
being what it is, men can be got to labor without the incen- 
tive of financial reward. And may I venture to suggest that 
more of them could be persuaded to do so if only their wives 
would give them definite encouragements. 

“Nothing,” wrote Walter Rauschenbusch, “will shrivel 
the idealistic conception of life in a young man as thor- 
oughly as love for a selfish woman.” “The world,” he 
added, “is full of eyeless Samsons, grinding the money- 
mills, and whipped to a quicker pace by smiling grafters— 
who would not recognize this description of them if they 
saw it.” It is my own sober conviction that the women of 
America may, as a rule, have pretty nearly anything they 
want. If they want silver gimcracks and golden gewgaws, 
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they can have them—or at least some fairly successful imi- 
tations of them. And if they want service in business, and 
justice in industry, and honesty in politics, and unselfish- 
ness in diplomacy they can have that. 

VII 

And there is one other question which ought, I think, 
to be plainly put: What position shall the Christian church 
take with respect to war? 

“How long,” exclaims Professor Dewey, “have we been 
taking steps to do away with war! And why have they 
accomplished nothing? Because the steps have all been 
taken under the war system.” They have all been taken 
on the assumption that wars between nations will, from 
time to time, probably occur; and that a nation, under 
certain circumstances, may lawfully employ physical force 
to “defend” itself, or to secure its “rights,” or to vindicate 
its “honor.” 

“But now,” Professor Dewey insists, “it is not a step 
that we need; it is a right about face.” It is a straight- 
forward proposition on which the peoples of the world 
may at least be given a chance to express themselves: the 


unequivocal proposition that war henceforth shall be 


branded a crime, and that the whole war system—secret 
treaties, military alliances, competition in armaments, “pre- 


paredness” programs, insidious propaganda, etc., etc.—shall 
be scrapped. 

In voting Yes on this proposition, ought not the Chris- 
tian church to lead the way? Ought not great denomina- 
tions to put themselves on record as being unalterably op- 
posed to war, and to the whole war system? 

“If,” said Abraham Lincoln, “slavery is not wrong, 
If, says the modern Christian con- 
science, war is not wrong, nothing is wrong. Harry Emer- 


nothing is wrong.” 
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son Fosdick speaks for a multitude of modern Christians 
when he says, “But this I do see clearly; that war is the 
most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind 
today ; that it is utterly and irremediably unchristian; that 
however armed conflict in times past may have served an 
evolutionary purpose, it has now become not only futile 
but suicidal, and that the recognition of this fact is neces- 
sary to the continuance of civilization; that the war system 
means everything Jesus did not mean; and that it is a more 
blatant denial of every Christian doctrine about God than 
all the theoretical atheists on earth ever could devise.” 

Far too long has the Christian church taken her cue 
from the state. Her pulpits have echoed the sentiments 
of political platforms. Her editorials have been but feeble 
imitations of the editorials of the secular press. Her 
“patriotism” has been characterized by little more of vision 
or of responsibility than has been the “patriotism” of the 
movies. She has not only rendered unto Caesar the things 
that belong to Caesar, she has rendered unto Caesar the 
things that belong to God. 

It would, no doubt, require considerable courage for the 
church now to say to the state, concerning war, “Whether 
it is right in the sight of God to harken unto you rather 
than unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but” take the 
position that, in the sight of God, war is wrong; and we 
cannot but say that no longer will we bless it or sanction it. 
But it may be that that is just the pronouncement for which 
a weary and despairing world is waiting. It may be that 
at that pronouncement the long suffering masses of man- 
kind would begin to face the future with a little hope. 

Christianity as a revolutionary movement conquered the 
ancient world. Would not Christianity as a revolutionary 
movement heal the modern world? 


The Rev. John Bunyan and His 
Lady Parishioner 


By William E. Barton 


RTEMAS WARD SAID that the funny papers 

would be improved by an occasional joke. That 
was sadly true. And there are those who hold that an 
occasional religious article would improve the religious 
papers. I am suggesting that the religious newspapers 
would interest a larger number of people if they con- 
tained more scandal. 

I was in New York last week, and made my brief 
round of the second-hand bookstores, starting in at the 
ten-cent counters, and working reluctantly up to those 
where books are sold, or offered, for twenty-five, thirty- 
five (three for a dollar) and fifty cents. On the fifty- 
cent counter I found, “An Abstract of the Gracious 
Dealings of God with Several Eminent Christians, in 
Their Conversion and Sufferings, Taken from Authentic 
Manuscripts and Published for the Comfort and Estab- 
lishment of Serious Minds: by Samuel James, M. A.” 
The first edition was published at Hitchin, near Bedford, 
in England, in 1760. The copy I procured was of the 


“Ninth Edition, With Considerable Additions, and 
Memoirs of the Author, by his Son, Isaac James,” and 
was issued just one hundred years ago, in 1824. The 
manuscripts from which these “gracious dealings” were 
transcribed dated principally from the last half of the 
seventeenth century, and from local saints. They are 
touching and pathetic, and they bear their own evidence 
of genuineness. 

I do not know whether these two ministers, Samuel 
and Isaac James, father and son, were the ancestors of 
Henry and William James; they may have been the 
forbears of the other pair of James brothers, Frank and 
Jesse. Of this, however, I am sure, if William James 
had had before him this quaint old book he could have 
added profitable chapters to his “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” I read this old volume through on the 
train from New York yesterday, and have been in- 
terested in every page of it. I desire to write of one of 
these “gracious dealings,” that experienced by Mrs. 
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Agnes Beaumont. Whether this was her maiden name 
or the name of her first husband, I am not sure; her last 
husband was named Story. She died at the age of 68, 
and we have from the editor an account of her funeral 
and the text of her epitaph. 

| judge that this narrative was prepared by Agnes 
in 1672, and was used by her as her statement of reli- 
gious experience on the occasion of her uniting with 
the church in Bedford of which John Bunyan was 
minister. She was then twenty years of age, and she 
preferred to ride several miles to be in that church in- 
stead of uniting in her own village of Hitchin. At that 
time John Bunyan was forty-eight, had been in prison 
and had written and published “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and other books. 

Unlike some of the narratives which this volume con- 
tains, Agnes had no story of bonds and imprisonment. 
Her “Singular Experience and Great Sufferings” covered 
a period of three months, and not, as in the case of some 
of these narrators, a long series of years. Agnes’ father, 
a farmer, was a widower, and she lived alone with him 
on his farm. The family was in comfortable circum- 
stances. Another sister was married to a man named 
Pruden, and lived a quarter of a mile away. Whatever 
religion Agnes’ father had was in the established church, 
but he does not appear to have objected strongly to his 
daughter’s worshipping with the Puritans and Baptists. 
Pruden and his wife were Baptists. No break appears 
to have occurred between the father and the married 
daughter and her husband, yet we learn midway of the 
story what the reader may as well know now, that the 
father had made his will three years before this story 
begins, and had left all his property to Agnes. The 
lawyer who had drawn the will is the villain in this 
story. He was named Farry, was unmarried, and was a 
suitor for the hand and fortune of Agnes. 

For three months Agnes had been having religious 
experiences. She had dreams, all of which appeared to 
have a meaning. She was overcome by emotion, and 
there was not a convenient hedge-corner near the farm- 
house which she did not remember as the scene of one 
or more of her seasons of prayer. She had a good know- 
ledge of scripture. She was profoundly moved by the 
preaching of Bunyan, whom she heard occasionally. 
Her father, too, heard him, and was impressed. But 
Farry told him that all dissenters were hypocrites ; that 
Bunyan was a mere tinker turned to preaching, and 
would better be avoided. Especially did Farry warn 
him against the interest which Agnes appeared to be 
taking in Bunyan. 

So far as this narrative shows, Bunyan did not 
preach regularly at Hitchin, but went occasionally 
to Gaminghay, pronounced Gam’gay, which lay beyond 
Hitchin from Bedford, and “broke bread” with some 
of his flock there resident. It became known to 
Agnes that on the following Friday Mr. Bunyan was 
coming to Gam’gay. She prayed very earnestly that 
she might go, having discovered, as she said, that when 
she prayed hard enough she could usually persuade her 
father to let her do as she chose. 
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“The Lord was pleased to grant me my requests,” 
she wrote. “Upon asking my father, the day before, 
he seemed unwilling at first, but pleading with him, and 
telling him that I would do all my work in the morning, 
before I went out, and return at night, I gained his 
consent. Friday being come, I prepared everything 
ready to set out. My father inquired, who carried me? 
I told him I thought Mr. Wilson of Hitchin, as he had 
told my brother the Tuesday before, he should call; 
to which he said nothing. I went to my brother’s and 
waited, expecting to see Mr. Wilson; but he not com- 
ing, it cut me to the heart, and fearing I should not 
go, I burst into tears, for my brother had told me the 
horses were at work, and that he could not spare one 
more than what he and sister were to ride on, and it 
being the depth of winter, I could not walk. Now I was 
afraid that my prayers on this account were lost.” 

Mr. Wilson was the local pastor, and Agnes was 
very willing to ride behind him on his horse, but she 
admired Mr. Bunyan much more than she did her own 
minister. Her brother-in-law, Pruden, whom she calls 
her brother, was sorry to see her weeping, but not sorry 
enough to take from work another horse than that on 
which he and his wife were to ride. 

“At last, quite unexpectedly, came Mr. Bunyan.” 

She implored her brother-in-law to ask him to permit 
Agnes to ride behind him. 

“But Mr. Bunyan answered, with some degree of 
roughness, ‘No, I will not carry her.” These words were 
cutting indeed, and made me weep bitterly. My brother, 
perceiving my ,trouble, said, ‘Sir, if you do not carry 
her, you will break her heart,’ but he made the same 
reply, adding, ‘Your father would be grievously angry 
if I should.’” 

Then Agnes made her plea direct, and assured John 
Bunyan that her father would not object; and John 
let her ride behind him on his horse. 

“I had not ridden far before my heart began to be 
lifted up with pride at the thought of riding behind 
this servant of the Lord, and was pleased if any looked 
after us as we rode along. Indeed, I thought myself 
very happy that day; first, that it had pleased God to 
make way for my going; and then, that I should have 
had the honor to ride behind Mr. Bunyan, who would 
sometimes be speaking to me about the things of God. 
The meeting began not very long after we got thither; 
and the Lord made it a sweet season to my soul.” 

But Bunyan told her he was not going back the 
way he had come, and she had to look around for an- 
other way to get back. Reluctantly, she accepted the 
offer of another young woman who passed her sister’s 
house. “As the road was very dirty and deep, it being 
the depth of winter, I was afraid to venture behind 
her; but at last I did, and she set me down at sister 
Pruden’s gate, from whence I hastened through the 
dirt, having no pattens, hoping to be at home before 
my father was in bed.” 

Alas for that hope! Among those who had seen her 
riding so proudly behind John Bunyan, was an Episco- 
pal minister named Lane, who hastened to inform her 
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father. Her father hurried at once to the home of his 
married daughter, and asked the hired men with whom 
his daughter Agnes had ridden away, and they con- 
firmed the news. She had ridden away with John 
Bunyan. The hussey! That was what he called her. 
She had left home with the statement that she was to 
ride behind Mr. Wilson, and instead she had gone off 
with John Bunyan! Agnes was accustomed to coming 
home and finding the door locked; but her father’s habit 
was to take the key to bed with him, and when she 
tapped at his window to pass out the key to her. To- 
night when she got home she found the key in the door 
and her father shouted to her that she might spend the 
night where she had spent the day. 

“IT could indeed have gone to my brother’s who lived 
about a quarter of a mile off, and where I might have 
had a good supper and a warm bed.” But she preferred 
to spend that night in the barn in prayer, “and indeed 
it was a blessed night to my soul. 
me in a wonderful manner! 
visits he gave me!” 

Next morning, her father still being obdurate, she 
went to her sister’s and her brother-in-law ardently 
urged her to stand by her faith and suffer persecution 
for Christ’s sake. I have a suspicion that the brother- 
in-law had a suspicion about the will. Sunday after- 
noon she went to her father, and he partially relented, 
and she promised, her brother-in-law reproaching her, 
that she would not attend the non-conformist service 
without her father’s permission. 

Meantime, Mr. Farry had been busy, and Mr. Lane 
not idle, and all Hitchin knew that Agnes had been 
turned out of doors because of John Bunyan. “They 
raised a vile scandal upon us, though, blessed be God, 
it was false. Mr. Lane reported at Baldock fair that 
we had been criminally conversant together which vile 
report ran from one end of the fair to the other.” And 
Mr. Farry did not permit the story to lose anything that 
might be to his advantage. 


The Lord was with 
O the heart-ravishing 


But Monday and Tuesday were rather happy days 


with Agnes. Although her brother-in-law came over 
and reproached her, she was reestablishing herself on 
good terms with her father, who confessed that he had 
been too harsh with her. She cooked him some good 
meals. On Tuesday night he ate heartily, smoked a 
pipe and went to bed apparently as well as he ever had 
been. In the middle of the night she was roused, and 
found him in great pain. She built a fire for him, and, 
half dressed, ran through the dreadful night to her 
brother-in-law’s house. When they got back, the two 
hired men having preceded them, the old man was draw- 
ing his last breath. They set Thursday for the funeral, 
but Mr. Farry notified the coroner that he believed 
Agnes had poisoned her father. Now for a woman to 
poison her father was more than murder; it was “small 
treason” and the penalty was to be burned at the stake. 
Agnes had often thought of the dreadful possibility of 
her suffering most justly the pains of hell fire, but never 
had expected to die at the stake as a criminal. “Singular 
experience” indeed ! 
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There was an inquest. The coroner at first seemed 
stern, but, after the testimony of Farry and the physi- 
cian, he questioned her kindly. It relieved her much 
that each of his questions was addressed to her as 
“sweetheart.” That pet name did much to reassure 
her. But she had been much in prayer, and was con- 
fident that God would stand by her. Agnes insisted 
that the doctor should “open my father” but the doctor 
said it was unnecessary. Acute indigestion and a flabby 
heart were writ plain on the story of the dead man’s 
symptoms. So Agnes was acquitted. But Farry went 
to her brother-in-law and advised him to enter suit to 
break the will, and Agnes had to settle the matter out 
of court with a present to her brother-in-law. And 
meantime the story was going yet farther that her con- 
duct with John Bunyan had killed her father with grief 
and anger. Soon a house was burned, and Agnes was 
accused of setting it on fire. The number of rumors 
that got in circulation was just as many as would prob- 
ably have occurred in this day. 

Another day of the local fair occurred, and it was re- 
ported that Agnes would not dare to show her face. 
But she prayed much about it, and God gave her a 
cheerful confidence born of a clear conscience, and she 
put on her very best frock, and went to the fair; and 
although she knew that fingers were pointed at her and 
that tongues were busy, she kept in the center of things 
all that day, and went home at night confident that it 
had been a good day for her. 

In time the rumors died down, and she married, as 
the coroner assured her she would, and Mr. Farry lost 
out all around. Agnes prayed for Mr. Farry’s conver- 
sion, but if she prevailed I do not know it. Meantime 
she united with the church at Bedford, and she wrote 
this narrative, telling about her dreams and ecstacies 
and sufferings and triumphs, and of the gracious deal- 
ings of God with her soul, and I suppose she read it all 
out in the meeting at Bedford, with John Bunyan in 
the chair and Mrs. Bunyan among those present. 

I imagine that Mrs. Bunyan said to herself, “I remem- 
ber that night. John got home late and spattered, and 
I asked him why he was so late, and he said he had 
come home a longer way to keep from having to take 
up behind his saddle a very pious young woman whose 
intentions were of the best but who was lacking a little 
in sound judgment.” 

And Mrs. Bunyan observed to herself that John was 
a very level-headed man, and that if he had been dis- 
posed to put into Pilgrim’s Progress everything that he 
knew, he could have made some parts of the book more 
interesting. 

Mrs. Agnes Beaumont, that ‘eminent servant of God. 
“survived these trials many years, and her last husband 
was a person of considerable substance and great 
seriousness.” When the Baptists built a meeting house 
in her own town of Hitchin, she subscribed toward its 
erection the sum of one pound and fifteen shillings, 
which was counted a generous gift. In Hitchin, by her 
own request, her body was buried, but her church 
membership was at Bedford, where she had great joy 
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in listening to that eminent man of God, the Rev. John that John Bunyan convinced himself that he had had a 
Bunyan. somewhat narrow escape, and was glad he had not 

The newspapers made singularly little of their op- ridden home with Agnes in the twilight, and that he 
portunity in this case. The eminence of John Bunyan determined to let young women get to and from his 
and the circumstances of the decease of Agnes’ father meetings as best they could. As for Agnes, she was a 
and the inquest and the fire should have been good for virtuous, pure-minded young woman, highly emotional 
several front page stories. But the journalists lost their and not always prudent; but she survived her trials 
opportunity, and it would have gone forever but for many years, and her name is treasured in this volume 
this story of mine, taken from the wet and pulsing among the eminent saints of Bedford County and 
pages of Agnes’ own story. I have an idea, however, parishioners of John Bunyan. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 8. The Dean of 
\W E HAVE HAD many counsellors this week; and they St. Paul’s 
will do us good. But I confess to sympathy with So much has been written concerning Dean Inge, that the 
the leader in this morning’s Daily News, when it pointed out picture which he shares with the world in his recent book will 
that speakers often forget the quiet, sober citizens who desire be of peculiar value as it is of a rare beauty. He tells of his 
nothing more than to be left undisturbed. They go their little daughter who died a year ago at the age of eleven, 
unambitious way between the office and their how on the day of her death: “I took her little brother on 
A Week of home; and they desire nothing better than to my knee, and told him that Paula was going to spend her 
Exhortations do some work to keep their family. It is easy Easter with Jesus Christ. After a good cry he said, ‘In all 
for orators who think on the scale of classes her long life—at least it seems a long life to me, though not 
nd nations to speak of the materialism which marks our to you—Paula has never made anybody angry; she has always 
modern life. It is true enough of certain streaks in the national made everybody happy.’ There was hardly ever any quar- 
life. But any pastor in charge of a church knows how little reling in her presence.” We are also told that during the last 
there is that can be called “materialism” in many quiet and week she asked to discontinue her childlike practice of saying her 
simple lives. Sometimes our counsellors tempt one to ask: prayers aloud to her mother or nurse. She said, “If you do not 
“How do you know these things? What right have you to mind, I should like best to be quite alone with God.” 
generalize?” Often the very elevation of a statesman or a 
preacher robs him of direct contact with the rank and file. 
During the week that is ending the prime minister has spoken 
to the Free Church Council in too gloomy a fashion, in my 
judgment, but Mr. MacDonald has always had a sombre out- 
look. At the same assembly, Sir Oliver Lodge spoke on Sci- 
ence and Religion. The accounts of the origin of man as 
science tells of it and as Genesis in poetry describes it, he 
found not so discordant as people have imagined. He gave 
his interpretation of the rise and fall of man, and of the 
deliverer. He showed how the poem in Genesis, which was 
not concerned with the proximate causes of things, might still 
be counted rich in inspiration and truth. “Science detects a 
formative principle acting on the primeval slime; literature, 
far more poetically, called it the Spirit of God brooding upon 
the face of the waters.” Dr. Garvie, who fills a more important 
place with each year, spoke with characteristic and welcome 
frankness. When it is remembered that the Free Churches 
have within their borders thinkers from the extreme left of 
theology to the extreme right, it will be seen that Dr. Garvie 
did valuable service in claiming freedom for those who, with 
him, believe in the progressive revelation in the Bible, and 
have escaped from the blight of Calvinism. On second adven- 
st doctrines he spoke words which will not be without their » FS 
mterest in America. “Why I myself do not believe in the Lent in 
second adventist doctrine, as it is now being widely preached, London 
t I believe so profoundly and so unreservedly in the There are to be the usual special services for Lent in London. 
suficiency of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord that I cannot The Passion music of Bach is given in more churches every 
tlieve that the best God can do is to wind up his world as year. The Bishop of London has commended to its clergy the 
a bankrupt concern. I believe with all my heart that God devotional book by Dean Inge for their Lenten reading; he has 
would never have created a race that he could not redeem, been criticised by some of his friends for this action. But it is 
and that Jesus Christ is great enough to be the world’s well that people should know the inner springs of the devout 
Xedeemer. As I have already indicated, universalism goes life, not from one school of piety only. The dean has written 
deyond what we can confidently affirm. But that God will do some of the wisest words upon faith, and behind all his writing 
us utmost to save in Jesus Christ, that our Christian faith there is much fundamental brain-work. The Toc. H., which 
compels us, compels me at least, to believe.” is the name of a society of men, knit together by their common 


Singapore and 
Other Matters 

The government has decided not to proceed with the new 
Singapore docks. There will be much heat in the attack 
upon them for this decision; the naval authorities, the domtin- 
ions, the tory party will do their best to shake the government 
upon this action. The difficulty is that no one will or can 
discuss the proposal openly. No one wishes to explain in 
the light of the Pacific situation why a base is needed. States- 
men politely speak of trade routes and the protection of com- 
merce, but, of course, they are thinking of other matters. The 
action may be a test-case between those who in their outlook 
upon the future think in terms of possible wars, and those 
who seek peace and think peace. Meanwhile the government 
has won the commendation of many of its critics through its 
swift and decisive handling of the air service. Truly its course 
is like that of a charioteer, now swerving on this side, now on 
that. On the whole, Mr. MacDonald's decisiveness has won 
the commendation of the country. Men like a man who, 
when a decision is due, makes it swiftly and finally. We do 
not greatly admire the man who lives on the fence. 
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experiences in the war, is holding a mission, which was opened 
yesterday by the Bishop of London. The center of operation 
is in All Hallows Barking where Toc. H. has its home. But 
with All Hallows other churches are uniting and nine Toc. H. 
chaplains will hold services three times daily in one or other of 
these churches. Special meetings are being arranged in the 
Custom House, the Port of London Authority Building and the 
Commercial Sale Room. Toc. H. is certainly one of the most 
hopeful institutions which took their rise after the war. It 
perpetuates the memory of Talbot House in Poperinghe, a place 
where many soldiers of all ranks found comfort and met with 
God during the dark days of war. The chaplain, the Rev. P. 
B. Clayton, has given himself to the task of making that fellow- 
ship last beyond those days. It will be a rallying-point for men 
of all ranks who once knew the bond of a common service in 
the hours of peril. The mission which is being undertaken by 
such a society should make its own strong appeal. 


* * *. 


The Cardinal 
on Reunion 


If anyone is afraid lest something is coming at once from 
the talks at Malines between Anglicans and Romans, he will 
have his fears removed by the plain language of Cardinal 
Bourne. He offers no hope of reunion except on terms of 
absolute surrender to Rome. We can have reunion tomorrow 


CORRESP 


Taking the Fun out of Giving 


Enitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have just at- 
tended a meeting addressed by missionary secretaries upon a mystic 
doctrine known as “the apportionment plan.” As presented by them 
it seemed to be a subtle method for taking all the fun out of giving. 
We were instructed in the commercial methods of the book-agent 
as a system of carrying out what is called the “every member can- 
vass.” We were given “talking points.” One secretary told us that 
before entering a house we should ascertain how many inmates there 
were, and hold in our hand that exact number of pledge cards, so 
as to shame the said inmates into taking each one of them a pledge. 

People give gladly to what they are interested in. They like to 
give thus. But many of us also give to certain causes from an 
unanalysed sense of duty; we have a dim feeling that we ought 
te give, while as a matter of fact we really are not interested. And 
further, much giving today is a pure hold-up. A neighbor of yours 
whom you know in a business and social way is inveigled into writing 
a letter to his neighbors and friends calling upon them for so much 
apiece to provide a new building for the day nursery. Now you do 
not believe in day nurseries, yet you simply have to give when this 
particular man holds you up. 


Should giving be a pleasure or a duty? 


The officials of our charitable societies and missionary boards are 
not wholly to blame. They have inherited the complicated organiza- 
tion and the host of institutions from the well-meaning persons who 
founded them in the past. Connected with every corner of this 
organization and with each of these institutions are persons whose 
whole life is measured by that corner, by that one institution. The 
immense importance of this corner, this institution, is an axiom in 
their lives. To modify or abandon it would be for them to betray 
the kingdom of God. So the “creed of the secretary” ultimately 
becomes: “We need more money to keep everything going; to 
economise would be to force Christ to retreat!” Now no one would 
have the moral courage to get up at any assembly or convention 
after the secretary has wound up his report in this way, to suggest 
that the organization is top-heavy, that it is really unnecessary to 
support such an elaborate organization for the purpose of filing in 
triplicate the exact information about every test of every Boy 
Scout, or that certain missionary enterprises were founded under 
conditions which no longer exist, and have outlived their usefulness. 
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if we make our submission to the claims of papal infallibility. 
“We believe,” these are his words, “that to the church (Rome) 
both in its episcopal hierarchy as a whole and in its invisible 
head, the successors of St. Peter, personally, there has been 
granted the gift of infallibility, whereby it has divine assuyr- 
ance of protection against error if and when they proclaim to 
all the faithful that any doctrine is to be held as part of the 
faith revealed by Jesus Christ.” Rome can give no other 
answer than this, whether at Malines or by the humblest 
village priest. There are some things in the cardinal’s pro. 
nouncement which will be welcome as clearing the air. He 
condemns those who talk of “adjustments, concessions, com- 
promises, arrangements.” If a man, whether he be Roman, 
Anglican or Free, believes that certain things are true, he can- 
not talk of adjustments and trimmings. Any reunion must 
be on the basis of fellowship in the truth. Most certainly 
the Anglo-Catholics are not ready for submission to Rome if 
by that is meant acceptance of the papal claims to infallibility, 
Dr. Gore on this then speaks the mind of his fellows on the 
Catholic side of the church of England; he will not hear of 
papal infallibility. Cardinal Bourne has probably silenced the 
extremists in Anglicanism—for a time. The way should be 
open for cooperation in certain forms of social service in which 
Rome can join with the others without compromise or reserve 
on either side. 
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A great many of these enterprises and institutions were founded 
in the past by people who believed in them and loved to give to them. 
To get a boy away from a godless state university into a Christian 
college seemed to many to be a cause worthy of help. Today there 
are perhaps some who would be better pleased to have their boys 
at the state university than in the atmosphere of the Christian college. 
Is it the duty of such still to continue to give to the support of the 
Christian college? 

A great many foreign missionary enterprises were pure propa- 
ganda of the belief that those who died without hearing our version 
of the story of Christ would be lost eternally. I read recently a 
letter from a missionary in India telling that all the little girls in 
her school could repeat the entire text of the Westminster “shorter 
catechism” accurately. Many now feel that some of these people 
have as much to teach us religiously as we have to teach them, so 
little has Christianity seemed to have Christianized us. Is it still 
our duty to support the propaganda founded by our fathers to con- 
vert them to their particular shade of fundamentalist or modernist 
theology as implied in their interpretation of the story of Jesus? 

Only by mechanical methods can money for such causes be ex- 
tracted from such people. The secretary is in a hurry, must have 
the money by the end of the fiscal year. One understands how the 
resort is made to commercial methods for extracting cash from 
the indifferent. Giving must be made a duty: Like Oliver Twist, 
we bow to the board. 

A group of “experts” meets in New York and arranges that | 
must give $43.14 to these charitable enterprises this year, which is 
4374 per cent more than I gave last year. Of this, 22 per cent is to 
go to the Foundation for Education, 18 per cent to the Education 
society, 6 per cent to the Sunday School society, 4 per cent to the 
Christian Nurture board, and 2 per cent to the Feeble Universities 
commission, etc. A note is appended calling attention to the fact 
that it has been found impossible to include the Amalgamated Schools 
for Freedom in this apportionment this year, but that I am expected 
to add the 1/3 of 4 per cent of the total to my tax for this worthy 
purpose. One feels what an awfully good time these experts must 
have had in giving away my money so fractionally in New York. 
But the poor taxee feels as he reads this list of overlapping and 
archaic corporations that no institution ought by law to be allowed 
to survive the life of its founder. What is the solution? 

West Newton, Mass. J. Evcar Park. 


” 
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Information Wanted 


Eprror THE Curistian Century : 
SIR: I have been informed that Clinton Howard, employed 
by the National Reform Association, is spending his time and 
of course thereby spending the funds of the National Reform 
Association in lecturing against the liberal views in theology. 
I believe his special theme has been that of evolution. I am 
writing to you in the hope that you may be able to ascertain 
and publish the exact facts in the case and also to inform your 
readers just how far the National Reform Association itself is 
fostering this attitude on the part of its lecturers. Such in- 
formation, I have no doubt, would be heartily welcomed. We 
of the liberal persuasion would like to know whether when we 
are opening our churches to the Association’s lecturers, we are 
arming our enemies against ourselves. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Avpert W. KAUFFMAN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 13. Lesson text 1 Kings 18: 20-24, 36-39 


Elijah’s Decisive Battle 


ERE IS THE thrilling narrative of a strong man in the 
H decisive moral struggle of his existence. With a voice of 
thunder he calls out to the ethically-limping people: “If God be 
God, follow him.” Whereupon he wades into the priests of the 
false, licentious, enticing religion. Here is a heroic picture of a 
man at his best. One needs to be very sure that he is right before 
one imitates Elijah or he may display himself as a Don Quixote, 
thrusting his old lance into wind-mills, or giving a sorry exhibition 
of combating scientists. When Elijah battled with Baal he had 
an immoral god as his antagonist; it was a clear-cut issue between 
God and a devil. Let no present-day fundamentalist, as he grinds 
his teeth and swings his bludgeon, imagine himself in the same 
class with Elijah, for many a scientist is God-fearing and Christ- 
like and many a modernist is a true son of the spirit of the Master. 
To seek to throw an evolutionist out of a college or to cast a mod- 
ernist out of a pulpit may, therefore, be sinning against Jesus Christ. 

If the accurate measure of a man be will-power, then Elijah 
was a giant. No weakling was this old-time prophet; an army of 
priests only made him smile; an indifferent crowd only set him 
off. The difficulty challenged him; the opposition aroused him; 
the danger brought him out. An imitation of Elijah will do us 
all good; only let us be very sure that we are not tackling the 
wrong thing. To fight is good, but to fight a fellow Christian is 
pathetic. For instance, how worse than silly has been the opposi- 
tion to Dr. Fosdick—a man of God if ever there was one. Why 
rave about evolutionists? Let us employ some of our energy in 
reading “Man and the Attainment of Immortality” by James Y. 
Simpson, Henry Drummond's successor at New College, Edin- 
burgh, and get some light on evolution. 
about, keep our eyes open. It is dangerous business for some blind, 
blundering giant to come down Main Street discharging a shot-gun 
at random—he might miss the bootlegger and kill the school-teacher ; 
he might miss the atheist and kill the humble preacher. Elijah had 
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a solid moral issue; he saved his ammunition for the foes of 
God. The more we know about Baal, the more we know Elijah 
was right. History will not tell the same story about some of the 
swashbuckling, vociferous reformers of the dawn of the twentieth 
century. 

The thing I like about Elijah is his nerve, and his strong will in 
a righteous cause. The majority was against him, his own crowd 
was indifferent, and what was worse Jezebel was opposed to him. 
Let no man underestimate that woman Jezebel. There was a devil 
incarnate—the female of the species, more deadly than a nest of 
vipers. Far easier would it be to face a whole monastery full of 
priests than one castle inhabited by the fierce Jezebel. Swearing 
a terrible oath, the untamed queen, who ruled her husband with a 
rod of iron, cried out: “May the gods destroy me if I do not get 
this Elijah within the next twenty-four hours.” She would compass 
sea and land and exhaust the national guard to carry out her threat. 
What son of Adam would not quail before that vicious woman? 
Sweetest and best when they are good, vilest and worst when they 
are bad—such is the short story of women. Many an Ahab has 
been stirred to evil deeds by a stunning queen; many a poor Naboth 
has lost his head by the plotting of some she-devil. And, if we 
are forced to tell the whole truth, even the sturdy Elijah ran for 
his very life before the enraged Jezebel. It is a sordid tale—but 
who blames him? 

Uncultivated will may spell mere stubbornness, disciplined will 
gives society controlled and powerful men and women. “Our wills 
are ours, we know not how; our wills are ours to make them thine.” 
God can use the will that is tempered like steel. Hot may be the 
fires, terrible the tests, but strong the tempered metal. Scorning 
the weak, we must demonstrate the powerful. With wills like 
steel springs we may bend but never break, steady by gentle pres- 
sure, moving the clocks of time to accurate expression. Very sure 
must we be that the release of energy is God-inspired and God- 
directed. If God be God serve him. Standing at Roosevelt's tomb, 
Lloyd George said: “He fought the good fight with all his might.” 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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Sunday-School Lessons 
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For Primary. 


The specific aim of this course is twofold: to lead 
the little child to realize that behind the human love 
and care with which he is surrounded is the great love 
of the Heavenly Father, and to awaken a desire on the 

t . 
part of the child to respond to this love by a life of 
trust, obedience, and helpfulness. Biblical and other 
stories are used as a basis of instruction. 

The lesson story for each Sunday is given in the 
Teacher’s Helper and is to be told to the children at 
the beginning of the class session. The stories are 
grouped together according to their moral and religious 
teachings and follow in a measure the order of the oe 
The aim of all the stories is to teach the child 
be a Christian in his own little world. 


tian year. 
how to 


Pupil’s Cards, 15 cents per rr quarter, 60 cents a year. 
Cover for binding, 5 cents 


Teacher’s Helper, presenting the lesson story as it 
is to be told to the children, with full information and 
practical directions for the teacher, 20 cents per quarter, 
So cents a year. 


Specimen Lessons free on request 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Protestant Encyclopedia 
Projected 

The American Institute of Christianity, 
an organization with headquarters in the 
Bible House, New York City, Judge 
Henry Wade Rogers, of the United States 
Circuit Court, as its president, and ex- 
Governor Carl E. Milliken, of Maine, as 
chairman of the board of directors, has 
planned the production of an American 
Encyclopedia of Christianity that will do 
for the Protestant viewpoint on matters 
religious what the famous Catholic cyclo- 
pedia did for that of the Roman church. 
The editorial board consists of Joseph 
Cullen Ayer, of the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia; Benjamin W. Bacon, 
of the Yale Divinity School, New Haven; 
William H. P. Hatch, of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge; Charles 
Michael Jacobs, of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Mount Airy, Pa.; 
Frederick William Loetscher, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; William 
Walker Rockwell, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Henry H. 
Meyer, of the International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education. 
With these there will be associated a 
board of denominational counselors con- 
sisting of twenty-six leaders of various 
Protestant communions. It is expected 
that the encyclopedia, when completed, 
will be issued in twelve volumes with 
approximately one million words in each. 
None of the articles will be propagandist, 
and none controversial. In _ instances 
where the topic admits of controversy, 
the treatment will be historical rather 
than argumentative, and parallel articles 
will give both sides of the point at issue 
Each article will be written to record 
rather than create opinion. The view- 
point throughout will be American and 
Protestant. Plans are now in formulation 
for the financing of this immense effort 
It is reported that these may be on the 
basis of asking Protestant forces in lead- 
ing cities to be responsible for the costs 
of one or more volumes. 


Y. M. C. A. to 
Encourage Voting 

The Chicago Y. M. C. A., which, like 
many other branches of that great or- 
ganization, conducts large dormitories 
for men, is seeing to it that all men in 
its dormitories and hotels who are eli- 
gible to vote actually do so at the coming 
election. It is said that the population 
of a single “Y” dormitory is large enough 
to swing an election in many Chicago 
precincts, and even in some wards. If 
all these votes count on the side of good 
government, the community gain will be 
great. 
Law and Order Conference 
for College Students 

The citizens’ committee of one thou- 
sand, of which Fred B. Smith is chair- 
man, is promoting a college and univer- 
sity students’ conference for law 
observance and citizenship, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 6. Mr. Pat- 
rick Murphy Malin, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will act as chairman, and 
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Mr. George Stewart, of Yale, as execu- 
tive secretary. The program is being 
arranged by a committee composed of 
students, officers of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A, and Mr. Smith. Both 
students and faculty members are ex- 
pected to participate as delegates in the 
sessions. Preliminary meetings have 
been held in several student centers, with 
large success. The call to the conference 
states that it grows out of “the belief 
that students can make a profound con- 
tribution in reestablishing confidence in 
the larger questions of honesty and integ- 
rity in national public life. While the 
conference will give special attention to 
the issue of lawlessness as indicated in 
the violations of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and its enforcing acts, the deeper 
and far more important topic of a real, 
thorough-going awakening of the nation 
to the necessity of fundamental righteous- 
ness and loyalty to orderly methods of 
government will de fully considered and 
discussed.” 


Japanese Erect 
“Baraku” 

Conflicting reports come from Japan 
as to regulations enacted by the authori- 
ties of Tokyo and Yokohama in relation 
to the rebuilding of the areas destroyed 
by earthquake and fire. It is said that 
the government has forbidden the build- 
ing of any permanent edifices within two 
years, during which period a unified plan 
may be worked out and the reports of 


experts as to the best mode of construc- 
tion to guard against future disasters may 
become available. In the meantime, tem- 
porary reconstruction goes ahead. Much 
of the relief money sent for this purpose 
from America has been used in the build- 
ing of temporary dormitories, which have 
been divided into compartments measur- 
ing ten by twelve feet, each compart- 
ment designed to house six people. 
Thousands of refugees have been living 
in these buildings through the winter. 
Incidentally, their appearance has injected 
a new word into the Japanese language. 
The Americans who put them up referred 
to them as “barracks,” and the Japanese, 
having no equivalent for the term, took 
it over bodily into their language in the 
form of “baraku.” Christian churches 
are now housed in “baraku” frame shacks, 
and the work is going forward with a 
greater evangelistic fervor than has been 
known for years. 


New York Presbytery Launches 
Evangelistic Campaign 

The Presbyterian churches of New 
York have begun an intensive evangelistic 
campaign which is to continue through- 
out two years. Between forty and fifty 
congregations are cooperating in the ef- 
fort, and more are expected to join as 
soon as the unusual number of Presby- 
terian pulpits now vacant within this 
presbytery are filled. The campaign has, 
in most churches, started with a return 
to the old-fashioned cottage prayer meet- 


Says Fundamentalism Attacks Colleges 


& his recent address as president of the 

American Association of University 
Professors, Dr. J. V. Denny, of Ohio State 
University, declared that fundamentalism, if 
allowed its way, would ruin institutions of 
education. Among other things, Dr. Denny 
said: “As a matter of sober fact, funda- 
mentalism is the most sinister force that has 
yet attacked freedom of teaching. The 
movement repeats, with variations, the con- 
flict which raged in England and America 
after the publication of Darwin’s ‘Origin 
of Species.’ The knowledge that this con- 
flict came to an end without injury either 
to religion or science has created an un- 
warranted feeling of security in the colleges 
of the older parts of the country where 
those not yet affected are indifferent to the 
danger. 

“Attempted coercion by commercial and 
political interests has never shown a tenth 
of the vitality and earnestness of this men- 
ace. In the southwest it has won sympathy 
and support in two other widespread move- 
ments. As is to be expected in an effort 
that is undoubtedly religious in original im- 
pulse but that inevitably becomes political 
in method and affiliations, it is used by other 
interests to cover their own purposes. While 
more dismissals have occurred 
(two of them in state institutions), this fact 
does not begin to measure the evil effects 
of the movement upon the teaching pro- 
fession, and in general upon the forces that 


a dozen or 


ought to be cooperating for good in the 
nation. 

“The American Association of University 
Professors acknowledges all of the legal, 
cooperate, and legislative rights involved, 
but regards the relentless invasion of free- 
dom of teaching and research as ruinous to 
morality and education. Our chief concern 
is to preserve to the teaching and research 
of the country, whatever the subject may be, 
the unhampered opportunity to find so much 
of the truth as it can and to make that 
known to minds ready to receive it. There 
are perils in such freedom, not the least of 
which in the last generation has been the 
so-called ‘pride of science’; but these perils 
are small compared with the only alter- 
natives yet discovered—coercion, suppres- 
sion of inquiry, intellectual stagnation. 

“The five thousand members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
in active service in some two hundred col- 
leges and universities of the United States 
are of one mind on the fundamental neces- 
sity of preserving the integrity of the teach- 
ing profession. They realize that their 
work is a sacred trust that can be fulfilled 
in freedom of conscience, loyalty to the 
truth, and a profound sense of duty and of 
personal responsibility. They claim the sup- 
port of all good Americans, whatever their 
creed, in resisting measures that will prove 
ruinous to our institutions of higher learn- 


ing. 
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ing, and reports indicate an unusual re- 
sponse to this form of appeal. During 
passion week Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, 
of London, is to lead in special evange- 
listic services to be held in the West 
End church, of which Dr. A. E. Keig- 
win, the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the two-year campaign, is pas- 
tor. 


Seeks Funds for Paris 
American Church 

The pastor of the American church in 
Paris, Dr. Joseph W. Cochran, formerly 
of the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 
church of Detroit, Mich., has returned 
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to America to raise funds for the recon- 
struction and enlargement of the edifice, 
now nearly seventy years old, in which 
the congregation in the French capital 
worships. The local members of the 
church, all Americans, have subscribed 
$25,000, and the balance must be found 
in this country. This American church 
is interdenominational, including people 
of all American denominations except 
Episcopalians. 
Another Kind of a 
Birthday Gift 

When Norman B. Barr recently completed 
27 years as pastor of the Olivet Institute 
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church in Chicago, his session presented 
him with 27 new members of the church 
to mark the event. Other pastors would ap- 
preciate similar gifts! 


Dr. Straton Joins Issue with 
Natural History Museum 


“Is the American Museum of Natural 
History misspending the taxpayers’ money 
and poisoning the minds of school chil- 
dren by false and bestial theories of evo- 
lution? Ought not the Bible to be exhib- 
ited at the museum as well as a lot of 
musty old bones?” So Dr. John Roach 
Straton, fundamentalist undismayed, an- 








An Epworth League Holds a Meeting 


HE EPWORTH LEAGUE of First 

Methodist Episcopal church of Evan- 
ston, a Chicago suburb, held a meeting 
m Sunday, March 23, which has been 
sensationa'ly reported throughout the 
press of the country. The Christian 
Century has interviewed numbers of 
those who were present, and has in its 
possession statements signed by others 
who were there. A comparison of these 
with the reports which appeared in the 
Chicago papers, and which presumably 
were telegraphed to other parts of the 
United States, discloses startling dis- 
crepancies. 

The Epworth League of the Evanston 
church is almost entirely composed of 
students at Northwestern University. 
Like many other young people’s organi- 
zations conducted under similar circum- 
stances, this one does not always follow 
the list of topics suggested for use in 
local meetings by the national office of 
the Epworth League, but works out its 
wn program. Subjects are presented, 
in many cases by outside speakers, in 
open platform meetings. Naturally, the 
topics are chosen with a view to their 
interest to a student group. No other 
service is held in the Evanston church on 
Sunday evening. 

THE SPEAKERS 

The topic announced for March 23 was 
“The German Youth Movement,” a social 
phenomenon which is affording one of the 
few developments in modern Europe that 
can be viewed with optimism. Its fitness 
as a subject for such a meeting is obvious. 
The speakers announced had both ob- 
served the movement at first hand. One 
of them, Howard Becker, a student in 
the university and an ordained minister 
of the Methodist church, had written an 
article on the subject, which appeared in 
the last issue of the Student Challenge. 
The other, Brent Dow Allinson, had spent 
two years in post-war reclamation work 
in France and Germany. Mr. Allinson is 
a former student at Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. As a conscientious 
objector he refused conscription during 
the war and served his sentence at Fort 
Leavenworth. A member of a socially 
Prominent family, his case was probably 
given more notice by the press during the 
war than that of any other conscientious 
objector in this region. 

The meeting had been thus scheduled 
for three weeks. The Chicago newspapers 
‘mnounced it on Saturday in a manner to 
excite public opinion, and suggested that 


the Evanston post of the American 
Legion might take action to prevent the 
appearance of Allinson. It was stated 
that the American Legion would declare 
Allinson unfit to speak before an Ameri- 
can audience. 


PROTESTS 

When the meeting convened a delega- 
tion of about twenty-five men was present 
from the Legion to present a protest. No 
objection was made to the speech by Mr. 
Becker, which proved to be a college 
oration, composed originally for use in 
an oratorical contest. Its delivery con- 
sumed about forty minutes. Before Mr. 
Becker spoke the pastor of the church, 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, took the plat- 
form and stated that he had received two 
protests against the appearance of Mr. 
Allinson, a person to him, until then, en- 
tirely unknown. One of these was from 
the Legion; the other from Dean John 
H. Wigmore of the Northwestern law 
school. Dean Wigmore is credited by 
Chicago newspapers with having devised 
the selective draft law. 

We have been unable to obtain a copy 
of the letter of Dean Wigmore. Dr. 
Harris F. Rall, professor of systematic 
theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, who was present at the meet- 
ing, states that a copy of the letter had 
been sent to the Evanston post of the 
American Legion and received by the post 
before it reached Dr. Tittle, and that the 
dean objected to Allinson’s speaking on 
the ground that he had been dropped from 
the United States diplomatic service and 
had refused military service in the war as 
a conscientious objector. According to 
Dr. Rall, the dean held that if Allinson 
had been a member of a religious organ- 
ization that was avowedly pacifistic, such 
as the Quakers, the case would have been 
changed. 

Dr. Tittle read the letter of the dean of 
the law school to the audience, gave a 
member of the Legion opportunity to 
present their protest, stated that he did 
not feel that he had the authority to 
decide the question, and proposed leaving 
the matter to the vote of the members of 
the church and Epworth League present. 
By vote of 117 to 9 it was decided to 
hear Allinson. Mr. Allinson, who had up 
to that time remained outside in order 
not to embarrass the decision, entered 
and, after the speech of Becker, took the 
platform. 

Mr. Allinson spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour. Competent witnesses agree 


that, while the atmosphere of the meet- 
ing was tense, there was no disorder, no 
riot nor anything approaching a riot, and 
that perfect freedom was given to those 
who wished to ask questions. The state- 
ment of one member of the Legion that 
the United States has never engaged in 
any but righteous wars brought some 
rumblings of dissent from the students, 
but there was no disrespect shown to any 
of the Legion men. A few attempts to 
make speeches under pretense of asking 
questions were not allowed by the audi- 
ence. An army intelligence officer asked 
Allinson where he obtained his informa- 
tion with reference to the war plans of 
the United States, and when Allinson 
cited as his sources a Chicago morning 
newspaper, the publications of the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 
and the Congressional Record, charged 
Allinson with evasion, sarcastically play- 
ing on the word “evader” with evident 
reference to the draft. “The evasion on 
Mr. Allinson’s part,” Dr. Rall has said, 
“was simply in the mind of the intelli- 
gence officer.” 
AFTER THE BENEDICTION 

After more than an hour of speaking and 
answering questions, fcllowing the benedic- 
tion, Mr. Allinson left the platform and the 
room. He lingered in the doorway a minute 
or two, while a Legion member, a former 
officer in the army, who was a church 
member and a member of a Sunday school 
class in the Methodist church, took the 
platform on his own volition and invited 
the audience to listen to an address on 
Americanism. As the meeting had al- 
ready been under way for more than twa@ 
hours a part of the audience left. The 
majority stayed. Mr. Allinson, after 
speaking to reporters and students in a 
side room, went home. 

The address of the member of the 
Legion proved to be of the familiar type 
now heard so seldom even at Fourth of 
July celebrations. It cannot be said that 
it made much of an appeal to students, 
but it was heard in good order. There 
was laughter at certain ill-considered 
statements, which were doubtless the re- 
sults of extemporaneous speaking. 

The single untoward incident came at 
the start when the self-appointed speaker 
declared, “I want to see some flags on 
this platform,” and sent after the national 
and service flags of the church. There 
was a slight delay in bringing them for- 
ward, and a voice from the group of 

(Continued on page 444.) 
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nounced the sermon which drew another 
crowd to his New York City church on 
March 9. Dr. Straton thinks that the 
arrangement of the exhibits, showing man 
as having come at this end of a long line 
of reptiles and beasts that started out of 
the slime, is an insult to the Bible. He 
thinks that a copy of the Bible should be 
on exhibit in the “Hall of the age of man” 
to counteract the evolutionary exhibits 
there. Naturally, Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, head of the museum, does not agree 
with Dr. Straton and has told him so. It 
ali makes good newspaper copy. 


Startling Losses in Number 
of Anglican Clergy 

Figures recently compiled by the 
church of England show a disquieting 
decrease in the total number of its clergy. 
While there were 372 ordinations in 1923 
as compared with 327 in 1922 and 346 
in 1921, these figures are said to be ab- 
normal owing to the supply of ex-army 
candidates. On the other hand, for the 
last six years the average number of 
ordinations has been 287, while the aver- 
age annual loss to the ministry by death 
and retirements is about 700. The total 
number of under 35 years of age 
very little over 1,000, 
that unless there is 
an enormous increase in ordinations in 
the next few years it will be impossible 
to maintain the parochial system as it 
has been known in England. What the 
novelists will do then for material is not 
suggested, but the 
tea-party vicar from English light litera- 
ture would leave a dreadful gap 


clergy 
is estimated at 
and 


observers state 


Veteran Kansas College 
President Resigns 


President Silas E. Price, for almost 


disappearance of the | 


twenty years at the head of Ottawa Uni- | 


versity, the leading Baptist institution in 
Kansas, has resigned 
as the cause, and Dr. 
the Pacific coast, 
term of office the school has 
doubled its endowment, its 
and its enrolment. No 
t been elected 


Ill-health is given 
resting During his 
more than 
equipment, 
successor has as 


Coast Presbyterians Buy 
Camp for Children 


The church extension board of the 


Price is already on | 


presbytery of San Francisco has received | 


the deeds for a new camp property neat 
Muir woods, California. A tract of 
large lots in one of the most beautiful 
valleys in Marin county, with a three- 
room cottage for headquarters, a spring 
of mountain water and a large building 
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capable of being remodeled into a dormi- 
tory for fifty or more, thus becomes the 
permanent home of the Presbyterian boys’ 
and girls’ camp. 


Americans Formally 
Made Cardinals 

Following the usual secret consistory 
and the other 


elevation to the cardinalate, 


of their new 
27. A great audience saw the public 
ceremony, which was given unusual 
prominence by the fact that both the cen- 
tral figures were Americans. It is re- 
ported that the pope may create four 
more cardinals this year, 
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ceremonies connected with | 
Archbishop | 
Patrick J. Hayes of New York and Arch- | 
bishop George W. Mundelein of Chicago | 
were formally invested with the red hat | 
rank by the pope on March | 


none of whom | 
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are likely to be Italians. Certain papers 
continue to predict an agreement between 
the Italian government and the vatican, 
whereby the entire vatican hill, a terri- 
tory larger than that covered by the city 
of Turin, will be recognized as the tem- 
poral realm of the pope, and the pope 
will, in return, give up the voluntary 
captivity entered upon at the time of the 
entrance of Victor Emmanuel I into 
Rome 


New York Methodists 
Debate War 

Pastors of the New York east confer- 
ence, one of the conservative bodies within 
the Methodist Episcopal church, devoted 
much of their recent session to a discus- 
sion of the war system and the relation 
of the church to it. The presiding bishop, 
Luther B. Wilson, took a strong stand 

opposition to movements to outlaw 
war or to declare the church in opposi- 
tion to war, pointing to his own war 
record and declaring himself ready to 
serve again as he had in the last strug- 
gle. Bishop Wilson was a Y. M. C. A. 
speaker in France. Many members of the 
conference affirmed their individual op- 
position to war, and, after a resolution 
presented by one of the regular com- 
mittees had been rejected, another reso- 
lution, presented by twelve world war 
veterans, was adopted. This resolution 
calls upon the approaching general con- 
ference of this church “to declare for 
an unalterable opposition on the part of 
our church to the entire war system— 
economic exploitation, imperialism and 
militarism; to call upon the government 
to cooperate with other nations in organi- 


zations looking toward world peace; and | 


that we dedicate anew our life and re- 
sources to the building of a world broth- 
erhood wherein the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount shall be practiced.” 


Radio Unites Two 
Cathedrals 

The Episcopalian cathedrals in Easton, 
Pa., and Washington, D. C., have been 


united by a radio outfit with a high-power | 


amplifier, which sends the Sunday after- 
noon services to the congregation in 


Pennsylvania from the capital city. At | 
the first service conducted in this manner | 


the presiding clergyman called attention 


to the new content given the old phrase, | 
“the communion of saints, the fellow- | 


ship of the faithful.” 


What Are History’s 
Golden Names? 

In redecorating the auditorium of the 
Community church in New York City 
the pastor, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
selected the names of fourteen persons 
for inclusion in a frieze that has attracted 
much attention. Dr. Holmes states that 
the names selected were held to be “those 
ff men accepted by consensus of world 
pinion as preeminent spiritual leaders” 
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and “those of men who typify not only 
personally but historically the progress 
from most ancient times down to our own 
time and place of that universal religion 
of the free spirit to which our church is 
dedicated.” The names as chosen are 
Jesus, Isaiah, Buddha, Socrates, St. 
Francis, Savonarola, Luther, Fox, Wesley, 
Channing, Tolstoi, Mazzini, Emerson, 
Lincoln. 


Compares Fundamentalists with 
Enemies of Jesus 

In a sermon that has been widely cir- 
culated throughout the south, after having 
been printed in a New Orleans newspaper, 
Rev. Quincy Ewing, of the Protestant 
Episcopal church of Napoleonville, La., 
declared that the attitude of today’s 
fundamentalists is like that of the men 
who most bitterly opposed Jesus, and 
that if Christianity is what the funda- 
mentalists say it is he has no desire to 
be a Christian. “Who are the worst 
enemies of religion today?” Mr. Ewing is 
reported as asking. “Surely its worst 
enemies are not the outcasts and notorious 
sinners, for their sad predicament rather 
emphasizes than belittles the need of re- 
ligion in the human world; not the people 
who argue against and scoff at it, for their 
arguments are easily met, and the scoffer 
at religion is forever refuted by one re- 
ligious life. The worst enemies of re- 
ligion today are the men who, if they 
could be transported through the inter- 
vening centuries back to that sanhedrin 
assembly, would be in spirit perfectly at 
home there. The attitude of the mem- 
bers of that assembly toward the Naza- 
rene prophet was determined for them by 
a book and a tradition; the attitude of 
their successors of the present time to- 
ward any teaching of religion is likewise 
determined by a book and a tradition. 
What is the result? Why, because the 
scribes and Pharisees and chief priests 
and their followers are largely in the 
majority today (as they have always 
been largely in the majority) there are 
thousands outside the churches who take 
them at their word, who believe that 
Christianity is indeed nothing else than 
the thing that they say it is, and enter- 
taining that belief, they pass it by as 
they pass by anything else which it is 
impossible to reconcile with the indubit- 
able facts and needs of this present time. 
Most certainly, speaking for myself, if 
the Christian religion is what the so-called 
fundamentalists say it is, I have no desire 
to be a Christian, any more than to be a 
Mohammedan or a Buddhist.” 


Gives His Watch to Save 
Mission Work 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian church has received many 
touching evidences of the loyalty to the 
missionary cause of their supporters, but 
none has done more to help the present 
campaign to wipe out the large indebted- 
ness than the following letter from Rev. 
H. B. Miller, of Wooster, O. Mr. Miller 
said: “I have no pulpit and people. I 
am an H. R. (honorably retired) of the 
church, shorn of everything but the feeble 
life in the wornout body. My early man- 
hood gone. Strength of middle life gone. 
The fulness of mature manhood gone. 
The wife, the sunlight and joy of my 
home, gone. All that remains is the 
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material of that home and the old man 
in it at the age of eighty-two and one- 
half years, fifty-six years in the ministry. 
I made a helpful contribution to the 
woman’s board of our church, for my 
loved and lost wife. I have kept up her 
membership in the board. I made per- 
sonal contributions to the church's of- 
ferings. This morning I put $10 more 
in the hands of the church's treasurer to 
be sent on to your board with the prayer 
that the stewards of the Lord will pay 
off the debt of the board and make full 
its budget. In addition I send my watch 
to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions to be sold for its treasury. My 
heart almost bleeds.” 


Methodists Sell 400,000 
World Service Books 


One of the most ambitious schemes of 
promotion ever undertaken has sold 400,- 
000 copies of a 700-page book to mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
A further edition of 50,000 has now been 
ordered. This large book contains a de- 
tailed description of the benevolent work 
of this denomination, including its mis- 
sionary enterprises in more than forty 
countries. The attempt has been made 
to secure support for the budget required 
by a widespread study of this volume, 
rather than by the sort of high-pressure 
campaign formerly in vogue. It is as 
yet impossible to tell how well the new 
method works, but it seems certain that 
the membership of this denomination is 
closer to an understanding of its work on 
a broader scale than ever in the past. 


Presbyterian Colleges 
Endow Bible Chairs 

More than a million dollars has been 
added since 1915 to the endowments de- 
signed to insure the teaching of the Bible 
in Presbyterian colleges. At that time 
there were but nine colleges under the 
control of this denomination with en- 
dowed chairs of English Bible; now there 
are thirty. This means that specially 
trained teachers are giving full-time serv- 
ice to this subject in these schools. 


New Sunday School 
Paper Planned 

It is announced that, with the comple- 
tion of its fifth volume in September of 
this year, the interdenominational monthly 
dealing with methods of religious educa- 
tion, the Church School, will be merged 
into the International Journal of Religious 
Education, which is to be founded by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. The magazine has been supported 
by the Congregational, Disciples, Re- 
formed, and northern and southern Meth- 
odist churches, but, because of its somce- 
what technical content, has not been able 
to attract a wide circulation. 


Japanese Christian Warden 
Proved Success by Quake 

The Survey tells in the following fash- 
ion of the moral triumph of a Christian 
prison warden in Japan at the time of the 
great earthquake. Hundreds of men in the 
Tokyo penitentiary for long term convicts 
found the walls of their prison laid flat by 
the tremendous earthquake, but as if 
hypnotized not a man of them seized the 
chance to regain his freedom. The rea- 
son? According to Galen M. Fisher it 
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was simply the superb character and teach. 
ing of their warden, S. Arima, a Sterling 
Christian who for decades has contended 
almost single-handed for the new penol- 
ogy represented in America by Thomas 
Mott Osborne. The story is vividly 
sketched in a letter to Mr. Fisher from 
Caroline Macdonald, the founder of the 
Tokyo Neighborhood House: “The prisop 
walls at Kosuge fell flat, as did also ali 
the workshops. There was no attempt at 
escape and for three nights they slept out. 
side under the trees (1,300 prisoners with 
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sentences from twelve years to life—over 
two hundred life men). The other prisons 
handcuffed their men and had some panic 
(it was no wonder) but Mr. Arima did not 
handcuff anyone and there was no panic. 
They rallied around Mr. Arima and stood 
their ground. Mr. Arima said to me with 
tears in his eyes, ‘I expected my men to 
behave well in a crisis, but even I was 
surprised at the way they did behave.’ It 
is a vindication of his theory and prac- 
tice that he has held to for thirty years, 
that if you treat people like human beings 
they'll behave like human beings. The men 
are also very proud of themselves and I 
don't wonder. I have a swelled feeling in 
my own bosom when I think of them. I 
have over two hundred pals there myself!” 
Miss Macdonald's own success among 
criminals, juvenile delinquents and others, 
for many years past, abundantly supports 
Mr. Arima’s position. 


British Woman Novelist 
on Christian Unity 


Rose Macaulay, the British novelist 
whose work has been winning increasing 
attention, has come out against any ideal 
of Christian unity that shall disturb the 
differences that mark the present main 
divisions of the church. “To observers of 
human nature,” says Miss Macaulay, “one 
of the most interesting things about that 
very interesting business, religion, is its 
infinite variety of expression. To turn 
a Quaker into a Catholic, a Catholic into 
a Protestant, a Theosophist into a Wes- 
leyan, a Plymouth Brother into a Higher 
Thinker—what dull, perverted aims are 
these! To stamp out and flatten all those 
interesting diversities of temperament 
which lead men to follow their gods by 
different paths (or rather, to address 
them in different manners, for following 
is not, as a rule, what we do)—this would 
be a stupid enterprise indeed, but one, 
fortunately, impossible of achievement. 
For never shall one of nature’s anti- 
ritualists be happy in ceremonious wor- 
ship, or a born Catholic religious without 
sacraments and creeds, or a Protestant 
anything but sceptical of church authority 
and papal infallibility, or a cultured cathe- 
lral Anglican anything but offended by 
the hymns and prayers alike of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Ethicists. Jews 
worshipping Jehovah in synagogues on 
Saturdays, Presbyterians refusing to play 
or work on Sundays, Christian Scientists 
with their belief in the Great Divine Igno- 
rance, Ethicists thinking highly, Evangeli- 
cals saved by faith, Catholics believing 
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that they have the truth, Quakers listen- 
ing silently for the voice of God, Ply- 
mouth Brethren refusing mince-pies at 
Christmas—what a moving pageant of 
the human spirit is here! Let us, by all 


means, unite all these bodies of people 
in whatever bonds charity and good 
sense may demand, but let us take heed 
that such bonds shall not, even slightly, 
cramp their style.” 
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Tibet Not Closed to 
Christianity 

Writing to the National Missionary In- 
telligencer of India, a Christian merchant, 
Mr. T. Nasib Ali, declares that Tibet is 
not as closed to the influence of the Chris- 
tian gospel as has been thought. Warn- 
ing the Indian society of difficulties that 
lie in the way of its proposed expedition 
of missionaries to Lhassa, Mr. Ali says: 
“It is worth noting here and interesting to 
relate that though Tibet is in a way closed 
to us, there are Christians in Tibet and 
the country is not without Christian wit- 
nesses; the Lord is working there in a 
marvelous way. I am an eye-witness to it, 
have visited Lhassa, and every year tour 
in that country in connection with my 
business. I will never forget how in 
Lhassa once in its streets I came across 
the shop of a Buddhist merchant whose 
wife sang Christian hymns to me to my 
great joy and wonder (she had learnt 
them in Kalimpong, near Darjeeling) 
Again once I had an interview with the 
prime minister of Tibet, who said to me, 
“What beautiful love is to be found in 
your Christian religion.” Also once in the 
city of Shigacha, where dwells the Tashi 
Lama, in a shop I saw hung on the walls 
several pictures of Christ. These are little 
things but they come in one’s way in Tibet 
to delight and cheer the Christian trader 
in his lonely tramps over the mountain 
table lands on the top of the world’s 
roof. Let us praise God who is causing 
his gospel to be made known in Tibet 
through merchants and traders in a won- 
derful manner and the seed of the word to 
be carried there in mysterious ways.” 


Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt 
Dies at Aubgrn 


Dr. Arthur Stephen Hoyt, whose name 
has been connected with that of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary for so many years, 
died on March 10 at the age of 74. He 
had been professor of homiletics in the 
seminary since 1891, and his textbooks on 
the art and history of preaching have be- 
come standard. His last book was en- 
titled, “The Spiritual Message of Modern 
Poetry.” 


Student Conference Favors 
Social Advance 


Reports of the conference recently held 
at Bear Mountain Inn, Interstate Park, N. 
}., by members of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
Christian Endeavor Society, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, Young Workers’ League 
and Young Peoples’ Socialist League, state 
that the conferees adopted a program oppos- 
ing militarism and racial prejudice, child 
labor and the open shop, and favormeg 
socialization of mines, railroads and super- 
power, together with a number of measures 
of social insurance, birth control education 
and the furtherance of labor unionism. 


School of Stewardship in 
Pennsylvania Church 

The First Presbyterian church of 
Tyrone, Pa., has devoted February and 
March to the conducting of a school of 
stewardship. With the assistance of de- 
nominational leaders the pastor, Rev. 
Francis S. Downs, planned a series of 
afternoon and evening classes in which 
all departments of the church cooperated 
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The stewardship school followed imme- 
diately an evangelistic campaign which 
brought large additions to the church 
membership. 


Another Competition for 
Another Peace Plan 

The World Federation of Educational 
Associations, with its weeaneatunaini at Au- 


AN EPWORTH LEAGUE MEETING 
(Continued from page 439.) 


Legion men cried, “You'd have trouble 
in finding a flag in a church like this.” At 
the remark, there was some hissing and 
booing. The resentment was directed 
solely against the insult to the church. 
The two flags were at last brought to the 
platform and at the close of the im- 
promptu address the audience stood, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Tittle, and sang, 
“My country, ‘tis of thee.” There was no 
shouting or confusion, and the meeting 
closed in entire order 

Many responsible witnesses were pres- 
ent at the meeting. Their accounts agree 
as to what occurred. For example, Dr. 
M. W. Ehnes, treasurer of the central 
henevolent organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, who was present, de- 
clares: “There was no riot or even a 
near-riot. The members of the American 
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gusta, Me., offers a prize of $25,000 for 
the best plan submitted before July 1 to 
provide world peace and international jus- 
tice by means of educational processes, 
There are no geographical limits on the 
competition, which will be judged by a 
committee of fifteen. The plans must be 


less than 5,000 words long and strictly 
non-political in character. 





Legion conducted themselves in an or- 
derly way and presented their protests in 
a dignified manner. The American flag 
was not hissed by anyone in the room, 
While there were a large number of 
pacifists among the students who were 
present, their aim seemed to be clearly 
to bring about such a condition of af- 
fairs among the young life of the world 
that we would have no more wars. Even 
Mr. Gorby, who represented the Legion, 
stated that he hoped that the youth move- 
ment would be able to make an end of 
war, although he did not believe that their 
movement would do so.” The Epworth 
Herald, official organ of the Epworth 
League, says: “There was no riot. The 
flag was not hissed. The speakers made 
no incendiary, anarchistic, bolshevistic, or 
revolutionary remarks.” 

When the morning newspapers in Chi 
cago appeared. “Hiss flag in Evanston 
church,” was flung across the columns of 
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- Herald-Examiner. “Pacifist gibes at 
S. cause wild Sabbath service scene: 
Audience refuses to sing ‘Star spangled 
sanner.” The Tribune, in its home edi- 
“jon, countered with “Pacifists hiss U. S. 
fag: Near-riot as Allinson talks at Evan- 
son: War heroes booed by ‘the 38'”; 
and in its final edition with “Hiss flag— 
heer cathe: War heroes booed in M. E. 
hu ircl 
THE HERALD-EXAMINER 
The Herald-Examiner used this lead: 
Pacifism and patriotism were brought 
nto such violent collision last night in 
the auditorium of the First Methodist 
Episcopal church at Evanston that for 
two hours the assembly, consisting of 
several hundred men and women, was 
wept with an hysteria of rage.” Then 
followed the description of what a sub- 
head called the wildest episode in Evan- 
son's history, leading to this climax: 
The Sunday school superintendent of 
e church is John W. Gorby. He served 
4a major overseas. The major, his face 
hite and his body shaking with fury, 
shoved through the howling crowd on to 
he platform. From some unknown source 
acquired an American flag, large 
noush to enfold a man. Waving this flag 
cally from the rostrum, the Sunday 
superintendent cried out: ‘If there 
Americans left in this crowd, will 
y join me in singing the “Star Spangled 
anner’’?’ Allinson snickered and stepped 
f the platform into an alcove of the 
uditorium. He was followed by a group 
fco-eds and men students who giggled 
ver some flippancy he was uttering. But 
there were plenty of his adherents left in 
the rooms. These hissed the flag the 
Sunday school superintendent was waving 
and shouted gibes at his proposal to sing 
the national anthem. Major 
iorby. the Sunday school superintendent 
n the meantime had been surrounded by 
a group of about eight American Legion 
men. The little crowd, with the big flag 
trembling over them, stood on the rostrum 
and in voices cracked with anger tried to 
sing ‘America.’ The very intensity of the 
‘inging effort, unaccompanied by any in- 
srument, tickled the funny impulses of 
the Allinson forces in the audience. The 
‘ingers succeeded in lifting one line—‘My 
ountry, "tis of thee’—above the violence 
flaughter. The rest of their song out- 
burst was unheard, although the anthem 
ras undoubtedly sung to a close, as ap- 
peared from the vigorous movements of 
the singers’ jaws and lips.” 


he had 


THE TRIBUNE 


1 Tribune hardly reached such heights 
! imagination, but it did fairly well, 

wing for the usual Hearst handicap 
possessed by its rival. “Hisses at a re- 
west for a United States flag last night 
fought to a climax a stormy hour of 
icbate that followed a speech by Brent 
low Allinson, convicted slacker who 
vrved a sentence at Leavenworth,” was 
's introduction. The account then pro- 
teded to give the same impression of an 
inti-patriotic oration delivered under con- 
ations of “near riot,” as stated in the 
tadlines. Evidence of animus involved 
was shown in such a sentence as, “Allin- 
son, somewhat fussed, his faint German 
«cent becoming more noticeable, evaded.” 

happens that Allinson’s lineage is 
wrely American for more than two hun- 
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dred years back. It was stated that it 
was in response to a request for a flag 
that the audience hissed. 

The authorities of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, of the church, and of the Epworth 
League, have kept their poise admirably 
in the face of the storm thus wantonly 
evoked. The same society of the Epworth 
League has scheduled an address on pre- 
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paredness, to be made by an officer of the | 


reserve corps who is a professor in North- 
western, on April 9. What will the papers 
make of that? 








WHEN in NEW YORE visit the 
new portant oe the 
WEST SIDE UNIT. CHURCE 
660 Cath b Fey. 
(CW. 110th Bt. a t Bwy.) 
Charles yoogee Potter, minister. 
the Basis of Theelegy 
A Religten ter This Werkd New 

















Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons 
Permanent Records 


Prices to 
Religious and Charitable Organizations 
Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

















Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 





Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 
for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive. 


Highly Commended. Circulars. 
WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 














Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean and sanitary. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Obie 
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Write for returnable copies. We supply song | 


books for all departments of church work includ- 
ing Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, 
male quartets, etc. Send No Money. 
Write—state your needs. We will send ad- 
vance copies at once. Clip this advertisement 


and address Glad Tidings Publishing Co., 
Dept. C. C., 207 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage. "1. 





ZEPHYR BLECTRIO 
ORGAN BLOWER 


fe knows all over the 


particulars 


The Sephyr Wiectrie Organ Blewer Oc 
Orrville, Ohie. Dept. A. 





Victor Lantern Slides 


126 Rental Sets 
te 


26000 Sto« S 
S made-to-order 
isk tor ement of 19°14 releases 
VICTOR ANIM ATOGRAPH CO. 
279 Victor Bidg. Davenport , lowa 








5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testamen good books 
and handsome velvet Sorts ure Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free cata- 
logue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLS, Pablisher 
Dept. J, Menen Bldg. Chieage, TL 














New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 8iet St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











Increase Sunday 
School Attendance 


Do you want new, happy, smiling faces 
in Sunday School—an interested, active 
congregation, eagerly attentive, steady in 
attendance, generous in their offerings? 


Ideas That Will Help You 


Churches in large cities, small towns, 
villages and rural districts are accomplish- 
ing just what you most 
want todo. Whole-hearted 
letters to members, illus- 
trated, bulletins, programs 
and church calendars are 
helping them to do this in a 
dignified, economical man- 
ner. They are using ideas 
that were given to them. 
Now you can have the same 
ideas to use. We furnish 
them free with a 


ROIESLAER 


The Rotospeed is an ides! ma- 
chine for church work. Simple 
and easy to operate, no type oF 
cuts, no mechanical knowledge 
necessary. Primes quickly « 
easily anything that can be hand- 
written, type-written, drawn or 
ruled, at very little cost. 


FREE Trial to Churches 


Mail coupon below for sam- 
ples of successful ideas used by 
other churches and complete 
description of Rotospeed. Let us 
tell you how you can have com- 

lete outht for 10 days free erial. 
rs what you can accomplish 

with such ideas. No 
obligation of expense to 
you. Sign and mail 














coupon below. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
Dept. AH-2 Dayton, O. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Rotospeed Co., Dept. AH-2 Dayton, O. 
Please send us successful Church and Sunday School 
Ideas and details of your free trial offer 


Name 
Address. ... 


Kind of Business.... . + eae 
Print or Write Plainly. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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Come, let us make thi ‘ 


The most interesting subject in the world is religion, and it 
was never so interesting as now. 


But deep-going and vital changes are taking place in men’s thought as to 


what religion is and what its function is. What about the age-old doctrines— ‘ 
must they not be reassessed? Can the older static and legalistic notions of 
God and Christ and the church and duty and destiny stand, in the penetrating 
light of the new age of science, and of democracy? Must not denominationalism a 
die—and soon—in order to enable the church to continue its mighty service Ww 
to the world? What of Christian missions—are they really Christian—and y' 
are they effective? Religion and the church, under our very eyes, are passing x 
through an epoch of change more revolutionary than the Protestant Reformation B 
of the sixteenth century. é 
a 
And consider: All these phenomena are not indicative of the “passing” of th 
the age of faith. On the contrary, they indicate that the growing faith of tc 
humanity in God and His purposes, in mankind and its possibilities, in the al 


final glorious destiny of the world—that growing faith has burst the bottles 
of formalism and legalism. This faith demands that the religion of Christ be 
interpreted, according to its original intention, as a religion unafraid of knowl- 
edge and as a religion of democracy. Such a religion, and only such, will this Or 


age accept. - 
at 
Religion Today vi 
This great new age of faith, upon which we are now entering, demands that the Ch 
medieval machinery of religion make way for whatever the new times call for. (m 
Conditions must be made such that the religion of the Spirit may be properly a 
grown and nurtured. The time has indeed come when those who worship for 
God must worship Him in spirit and in truth. on 
col 
Thoughtful leaders are aware of these remarkable changes that have come Ea 
over the world—the rank and file too often are not. You, as a leader, have 
heard the voices of the new day. But what of those who are associated with you? 
Here is the hopeful fact. Many of these people, active in your congregation, 
are waiting for just the sort of spiritual awakening that you recognize as now No 
dawning. There are ten—or fifteen—or twenty-five persons whom you can list ati 
from your Christian associates who would be eager to hear the good news of § i. 
this great new development. Many of them have already wearied of the old tio! 


clap-trap, the rattle of machinery, and yet do not know the way to the fulfillment 
of their true spiritual desires. 
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our COMmMmoOn cause! 
A Task for the Easter Season 


HIS Easter season is a fitting time to place in the hands of your thought- 

ful friends The Christian Century, which is striving to minister to the 

multitudes in the churches and out who are alive to the coming of these 
mighty changes in the world’s life, especially as they affect the church, and 
who are desirous of keeping in touch with current developments. Moreover, 
you could do nothing more*helpful to the inner life of your friends than to 
solicit their subscriptions. When Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church of Chicago says, “No other religious journal has contributed 
to my thought and living anything like the wealth of guidance and inspir- 
ation that I find in The Christian Century,” he expresses the feeling of many 
thousands of our readers. The Christian Century will bring this same wealth 
to your friends. Why not point them to these possibilities at this thoughtful 
and earnest Easter time? 


OUR EASTER GIFT TO YOUR FRIENDS 
Four ways by which they may subscribe 


poorer ee 


Our Part 


Our circulation department has 
devised four ways in which your 


friends may enter our great circle 
at slight expense. We present here- 
with four coupons indicating these 
four ways. But note carefully: The 
regular subscription price of The 
Christian Century is $4.00 per year 
(ministers $3.00). In no case is any 
deviation made from this regular 
rate except as a “recruiting device” 
for enlisting new readers. The offers 
attached therefore are for new sub- 
scribers only. Note also that the 
coupons may be used only at this 
Easter season. 


How You Can Best 
Cooperate 


Not simply by handing these altern- 
ative offers to your friends, but by 
actually going to them—or phoning 
them—and securing their subscrip- 
tions. They will thank you for doing 
them<this favor. 


Nore.—On foreign subscriptions 
send $1.04 extra for postage; on 
Canadian subscriptions, 52 cents. 


SPECIAL RATE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. a 


Dear Sirs: Please enter name below for one year’s subscription (new) to The Christian Ceatury at the 
special rate of $3 ($2 if a minister: please use “Rev.”) which amount is enclosed herewith. 


Name. , eee , Address 


THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR $6.00 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Date 


Dear Sirs: For the enclosed $6.00 please send The Christian Century for one year to the three addresses 
below. They are new subscribers. 





Address 
Address 


Address 





TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Date . — 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1 for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The Christian 


Century. 


Address 


Name (Use title “Rev.” if a minister) 








**GOODSPEED’S” WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. : " 

Year Sirs: Please enter name below (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The Christian Century 
at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00: please use “Rev.”). The amount called for is enclosed eo 
with. You will please send without extra charge a copy of Goodspeed’s New Testament 


| 
l 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| = ere My Address 
| 
I 
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Name 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders-of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 


The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effeets. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 


Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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